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EFFECTS OF THE PACIFIC WAR IN THE MARKHAM VALLEY, 
NEW GUINEA 


By K. E. Reap 


A PREVIOUS paper dealt with the social organization and system of leadership 
of the Ngarawapum, a people inhabiting five villages in the Upper Markham 
Valley approximately one hundred and twenty miles by road from Lae.! The 
material presented there forms a background to the present study of the bearing of 
the war on the life and thought of the villagers. 


I do not postulate a universal application for my conclusions. Ngarawapum 
is a small and relatively isolated community, and its people were spared many of 
the hardships suffered by those less fortunately placed. Their dwellings and gardens 
were not subjected to prolonged bombardment, and though they witnessed the 
destructive power of European weapons, they were not faced with the necessity of 
rebuilding their villages when hostilities ceased. At the same time, granting dis- 
similar experience, I suggest that the over-all effects of the war in other places differ 
in degree rather than in kind. 


In analysing a situation whose causes lie outside the social experience of the 
people concerned, I shall be dealing with a particular and intense phase of culture 
change. This process has been going on for a much longer time than the period 
examined here. Evidence suggests that, far from being static and isolated, the 
Ngarawapum have had persistent, though not extensive, contact with numerous 
neighbouring peoples. One cannot, therefore, make an arbitrary demarcation at 
the point in time when European influences extended to the area; the possibility 
that changes in the social and cultural fabric have been taking place continuously 
must not be discounted. The assessment of the present-day situation clearly 


1See K. E. Read, “ Social Organization in the Markham Valley,” Oceania, Vol. XVII, 
No. 2, pp. 93-118. 
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demands not only an examination of the réle of European agents, but an equally ql 


thorough analysis of existing relations with other native peoples. 


The impact of the war is only one factor of social change. In so far as temporal 
limits can be assigned to this impact, one can isolate it and deal with it separately, 
but even then a degree of artificiality is unavoidable. The forms which reaction 
has taken depend to a large extent on the previous experience of the people. Granting 
the introduction of a new element, the resultant phenomena remain consistent ; 
they are integral parts of a total existing reality. 


FIGHTING IN THE MARKHAM VALLEY 


Lae was captured by the Japanese in the early months of 1942, and with its 
fall European administration in the Markham Valley ceased. At least one small 
party of refugees passed through the villages after this date, but for all practical 
purposes there was no further contact with the former rulers until the recapture of 
Kaiapit on September 19, 1943. 

During the intervening period the enemy established headquarters at the 
Lutheran Mission Station at Kaiapit.2 Sagerak, at the lower crossing of the Umi 


River, also became an important centre on the Markham-Ramu Valley lines of 
communication. 


The isolated position of the Ngarawapum villages, north of the central route 
along the valley, protected them to some extent ; they were never occupied for any 
considerable time. On the other hand, the whole area is easily covered on foot : 
the path from Kaiapit is open at all seasons, and parties of Japanese continually 
visited the villages. The younger men were compelled to carry for the invaders, 
and native foods were commandeered in large quantities. 

On September 19, 1943, Australian forces returned to Kaiapit, and during 
that day and night a sharp engagement was fought near the village. By mid- 
morning of the following day the Lutheran Mission had been recaptured with a 
total of 198 enemy dead. 

The remaining Japanese forces split into two sections, one of them retreating 
to Sagerak, the other to Ngarawapum. Passing through Yanuf, where a casualty 
clearing station had been established, the latter group ultimately crossed the Umi to 
Waritsian and Ngaratamoa. During the intervening five days a series of skirmishes 
were fought near Gainaron and Maianzarian in Ngarawapum territory. 

Sagerak fell on September 25, and the arrival of reinforcements on the 27th 
and 28th allowed the Australians to advance beyond the Umi. By nightfall on 
the 29th Marawassa had been recaptured, and the first phase of the Markham- 
Ramu Valley campaign ended. : 

For some time afterwards Australian forces occupied the hills behind Tofmora, 
remaining in contact with the people until the early months of 1944. 


2 The German Lutheran Missionaries had been withdrawn from the area at the outbreak of 
the European war. 
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The total period covered by these events may be divided into three main phases. 
In the first, lasting from the fall of Lae until the Japanese arrived at Kaiapit, the 
Ngarawapum were not subjected to any form of alien control: the Australian 
administration had been withdrawn, and nothing had taken its place. A period of 
Japanese influence followed this interregnum, and, finally, liberation took place and 
the return of large numbers of Europeans. Each of these phases may be expected 
to have had particular results, and I propose to examine them in turn. 


THE INTERREGNUM 


As no official records are available, I am unable to state the duration of this 
period with any certainty. The Ngarawapum themselves could give me little 
assistance, for beyond the immediate past and the immediate future they do not 
place events in time. But if European control ceased just prior to the fall of Lae, 
then about seven months must have elapsed before the Japanese were firmly estab- 
lished at Kaiapit. It is quite possible, however, that during this period their patrols 
occasionally penetrated the upper section of the valley. 

Assigning temporal limits to the period is not the only difficulty. In addition, 
there is little concrete evidence from which to reconstruct the life of the people. 
With some justification it could be maintained that the only results were negative. 
The villages suffered no major changes, and the routine of daily existence was not 
disturbed. But, on the other hand, they were not subjected to any form of alien 
control. 

The absence of imposed authoritarian institutions might have had far-reaching 
and positive effects. Even granted a maximum humanitarianism in those who 
govern, it is still conceivable that old ways may appear better than new to the 
governed and that self-determination should seem preferable to outside interference. 
It is possible that the Ngarawapum experienced a feeling of release, and that, far 
from regretting the departure of their rulers, they welcomed it. If this was the case, 
a certain amount of opposition, overt or tacit, might have greeted the reintroduction 
of governmental influence at a later date. 

In the widest sense, these months may be regarded as a time when the people 
faced up to the impending crisis. This does not mean that they were aware of its 
nature before it occurred, but to a certain extent they were forewarned. The 
circumstances surrounding the departure of the Government representative from 
Kaiapit permitted the conclusion that extraordinary events lay ahead. An adminis- 
tration does not cease to function suddenly without some cause, and, even without 
additional knowledge, it is reasonable to assume that the withdrawal of the Europeans 
would be viewed with some uncertainty. More specific information, however, had 
been given. 

Prior to the departure of the Government officer, native officials from every 
village were called together to hear an address. They were told that the white men 
were leaving to fight the Japanese and that for an indefinite period there would be 
no one to look after them. But the Europeans, it was said, would eventually come 
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back bringing aeroplanes and guns and turn their enemies out of Lae. In the 
meantime, it behoved the village officials to look after their people. They must 
remember the Administration law and not return to their former ways. No one 
would be angry with them if they obeyed the Japanese, for if they refused they 
might be killed. At the same time, they must not offer any assistance. They must 
remember that, though these people possessed the white man’s weapons, in other 
respects they were not the same. When Japanese came to a village they killed the 
pigs and natives and ate them. Nothing but evil could be expected from such a 
people. 


This warning spread throughout the valley, but one need not necessarily conclude 
that its content was accepted without question. The natives were aware that self- 
interest and the exigencies of the situation might have coloured the address, and it 
probably did little more than sow a seed of doubt in their minds. 


Administrative and missionary pressure had forced the people to abandon their 
former hamlet organization and to concentrate in large villages, and, though many 
of them still prefer the old custom, they did not leave the new settlements as soon 
as the opportunity presented itself.* Further, they did not revert to raiding. At 
a later date one man said to me that if the white men had not returned he believed 
that fighting would have broken out again. His opinion, however, cannot be taken 
as indicative of any general tendency. At the most, it means that such a possibility 
existed in the minds of some of the elder generation. 


A percentage of the young men was absent, but the number was insufficient 
to cause the severe economic dislocation which the villages suffered later. The 
clans of Tofmora made their gardens on the area of land called Uramint ; Gutsuwap 
cut the bush and sowed near the headwaters of the stream Anan. It was over two 
years before plantations of a comparable size were made again, and food was more 
plentiful than it was in the succeeding period. On each side of the road between 
Tofmora and Yanuf banana gardens flourished, and eighteen months later men 
recalled them in glowing terms. ‘‘ It was different then,” they said. ‘‘ When you 
walked down the paths you could smell the bananas rotting. Times were different 
then. There was so much food we could not eat it ; it decayed there in the gardens.” 


The war itself occasioned a certain amount of curiosity and speculation. 
Throughout my stay people came to me constantly for information. They were 
concerned to learn why the white men were fighting the Japanese and were not 


* In this respect they differed from the neighbouring Ibiaga natives. Village life, as opposed 
to a system of small scattered homesteads, found so little favour with the Ibiaga that it was 
discontinued at once. Until my departure they had not been revisited by the authorities and 
continued to live in widely dispersed groups. Government-nominated officials had either died 
or had voluntarily relinquished their position, destroying the symbols of their office, and any 
suggested return to the white man’s sphere of influence met with deep-seated resentment. (The 
symbols referred to are the navy-blue caps given to luluais and tultuls. The system of appointing 
these officials is discussed by H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Local Government for New Guinea,” Oceania, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 38-66 ; and S. W. Reed, The Making of Modern New Guinea, Philadelphia 1943. 


The Ngarawapum’s longer acquaintance with European ways may have resulted in greater 
external stability. 
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averse from reproaching me with the contradiction that, while they themselves 
were forbidden to fight, Europeans were engaged in a war with another people. 
On these occasions I explained that the Japanese wanted to take New Guinea 
“ Then why not share it ?”’ I was asked. ‘‘ It isa big place ; there is enough ground 
for all.”"* If such statements as these were made at a time when the consequences 
of the struggle had been felt, it is reasonable to assume that the people regarded 
themselves as even less involved during the interregnum. The physical effects of 
the war, its subsequent repercussions on normal life and village economics, engendered 
definite mental attitudes and preferences, but the broad sweep of events, the conflict 
of ideas and aspirations behind them, remained beyond comprehension. Only the 
white men knew what the war was all about, I was told, and in a vague way the 
natives believed that its duration depended on the will of the King ; when he said 
we had fought long enough, hostilities would cease. 


Towards the end of the interregnum, however, some of the younger men who had 
seen the fighting at Wau and behind Salamaua returned to the villages bringing tales of 
the destruction wrought in those areas. They described the terror of European and 
Japanese weapons, the loss of life, and the impossibility of prevailing against them, 
and they warned that if similar events itook place in the valley everything would be 
destroyed and the inhabitants killed.It was about this time also that a European 
arrived at Ofofragen on a recruiting mission. Word of his presence reached a 
Japanese patrol in the Yaros district, and while he was shaving one morning they 
entered the village and shot him. 


These events were sufficient to increase the original uncertainty. Not long 
after Japanese forces arrived at Sangan, Gutsuwap and Tofmora harvested their 
gardens at Anan and Uramint, each village holding a festival and killing a large 
number of pigs. Two years later one of the reasons given for holding the dances 
then was the desire to prevent the pigs from falling into the hands of the Japanese. 
It is hardly necessary to believe that this was the only reason, but as the gardens 
were harvested earlier than usual, there is no occasion to doubt its essential truth. 
Until my departure in May 1945 the two villages had been unable to institute a 
similar ceremony. 


JAPANESE OCCUPATION 


Incomplete as they are, these details permit several conclusions. In the first 
place, it may be said that the withdrawal of European administrative influences 
brought few outward changes to the people’s lives. Had the interregnum been 
longer, it may have had more obvious results. Asit was, the routine of daily existence 
followed the pattern of previous years ; there is no evidence that any new or major 
problems would have confronted the Administration if it had been able to reconstitute 
its authority at the end of these seven months. 


‘It did not occur to them that their own lands might be involved in such an arrangement. 
If this was suggested they were bitterly resentful and refused to entertain the possibility. 
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But it is also true that life was not exactly the same as before. There may have 
been few visible changes, but a measure of uncertainty was apparent. The period 
lay between a known past and an unforseeable future, and the natives had no means 
of deciding which they preferred. Later, on a basis of their own experience, they 
were in a position to make comparisons, but at this time they had only rumours and 
second-hand intelligence on which to base their opinions. In conjunction with 
natural uneasiness at a possible change, these were sufficient to create a slight 
emotional disturbance. 


When the enemy forces arrived at Sangan, therefore, they were not entering an 
area where the population had already decided on the attitude to adopt towards them. 
They possessed an unrivalled opportunity of securing the willing co-operation 
of the people, but, at the same time, there was a danger of arousing antagonism. 


This means, in effect, that the native attitude developed out of first-hand 
knowledge of the invaders, and as conduct was either resented or approved, so the 
people arrived at their final judgment. 


The Loyalty of the Ngarawapum. 


It was thus not loyalty which influenced the ultimate decision. If we use this 
term as a basis for a moral judgment we imply that the natives’ political aims and 
experience are the same as our own—and there is no more baseless assumption. 
Value judgments of this kind, nevertheless, are frequently made by the press and the 
European population. ‘‘ The British are humanitarian,” they reason. ‘‘ They 
have the welfare of the natives at heart and have set up an Administration which 
protects their interests and gives them the benefits of British law. British law and 
British rule are undoubtedly the best ; it would be impossible for us to live under 
any other system. It is only right that the natives should be grateful to us and 
willing to support our Administration in favour of any other.’’ This means that we 
are loyal to our form of government because we consider it the best, and that ipso 
facto the native peoples on whom we have forced it should be loyal to it also. 


But even if we grant as a fact the humanitarianism we profess, it does not follow 
that this aspect of our Administration is appreciated by the people whom we govern. 
Coercive powers are more apparent to subject peoples than abstract principles. 
Such powers depend upon a preponderance of material resources and possessions, 
and it is the unequal distribution of these, their concentration in the hands of the 
administrating group, which is the essential difference between the governors and the 
governed. 


I do not intend at this stage to examine those aspects of Australian rule which 
either irritated or were resented by the Ngarawapum ; I merely point out that in 
their own eyes they were subject to our Administration, that it was imposed on 
them, backed up with force, and that they had to accept it or suffer the conse- 
quences. ‘‘ You have guns,”’ men said to me. ‘‘ We have nothing. We do as the 
white men say. What else can we do?” 
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The Political Effects of the Japanese Forces. 

At the close of the interregnum the main enemy forces were concentrated at 
Kaiapit, eight miles to the south-east of the Ngarawapum villages. From this centre 
their lines of communication radiated outwards to Gusap on the middle Ramu and 
Lae. Sagerak, at the lower crossing of the Umi River, became an important staging 
point on the northern route to the Ramu Valley, and Sangan village provided a 
similar point on the southern road to the Leron. 

Japanese activity was confined mainly to this north-south road, and, at first, 
the Ngarawapum seem to have had less contact with their forces than most of their 
neighbours. Evidence suggests, however, that they were paid increasing attention 
as the months went by until, eventually, their lands became a battlefield. 

I may state at the outset that, with minor qualifications, the people were 
completely passive throughout the occupation. Later events engendered an active 
mental attitude, but remembering the superior coercive powers of the Japanese, 
it is hardly reasonable to expect a corresponding physical reaction. When it was 
demanded of them, assistance was given. The enemy were faced with the same 
problems of supply and transport which confronted our own armies: they needed 
carriers, and native populations were a readily accessible source of labour. It may be 
said that the people could have refused this form of employment, but if they are to be 
censured on this account we are overlooking the fact that the demands were exactly 
similar to those made by ourselves. In both cases we can postulate that comfort, 
not to say survival, has a more immediate application than future contingencies and 
the possible outcome of a struggle whose causes and aims are not understood. The 
Ngarawapum, moreover, are able to speak for themselves. ‘‘ You have guns; you 
have aeroplanes and bombs,” they say. ‘‘ The Japanese have all these things as 
well. It is only we who have nothing. Is it for us to fight guns with spears? If 
we are told to work, we work. What else is there for us todo? We are not many, 
nor are we strong as you are.” 

Passive reaction accordingly does not exclude assistance rendered under duress. 
At the same time, if this was all that could be said we would have no grounds for 
reaching a conclusion either one way or the other. But further evidence is available 
in the fact that no help was granted voluntarily to the Japanese. 

At Sagerak, Ofofragen, and Marawassa there were men who co-operated willingly 
with the invaders, representing them in village affairs and accepting enrolment in 
their native police. From time to time they visited the Ngarawapum villages and 
attempted to persuade some of the younger men to join them. These efforts were 
unsuccessful, but their failure must be accepted as a statement of fact and nothing 
else, least of all as condemnation of those who gave their support. 

Questioned on this point, the Ngarawapum state it simply as a matter of personal 
preference. In general, whatever happens in villages outside one’s own district 
boundaries is of no concern. It may evoke comment, and it may be discussed, 
particularly if it evidences a general application ; but there is no occasion to take 
sides about it or espouse it asa cause. European administration has been responsible 
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for an extension of ties of friendship throughout the valley, but at present this 
wider solidarity only exists on the surface and is based on submission to a common 
form of control. As the representatives of the Government display peculiarities 
which might be expected to have general repercussions, so the events which call forth 
this particular behaviour in other villages are matters of general interest, and 
sympathy may be expressed for transgressors. But for the most part, provided 
the lessons are learned and a similar situation does not arise within one’s own village, 
there is more likely to be laughter at the discomfort of others. The heritage of the 
past, when warfare divided the valley from end to end, survives in minor rivalries, 
jealousies, and suspicions. If the other villagers are no longer enemies in the old 
sense of the word they remain outsiders, and it is justifiable to score a point or two 
at their expense. 


When the other villages openly supported the Japanese, it was not incumbent 
on the Ngarawapum to do other than acknowledge the fact. The morality of the 
action was not in question. At a later date, on separate occasions, two men told 
me they had refused to assist the enemy because it was not their food which had 
made them strong. ‘“‘ When we were small,’’ they said, ‘‘ we went to work for the 
English. It was they who fed us meat; we grew upon their food.”’ But while 
these statements are interesting in light of the belief that the child supports its 
parents because of the food and care which they gave it,5 they cannot be interpreted 


as a general attitude, nor were they followed by condemnation of those who obviously 
had not thought along similar lines. 


It is of interest to note that when Sagerak was recaptured and one of the Japanese 
supporters suffered severe indignities at the hands of an Australian officer, the 
Ngarawapum, far from expressing triumph or recognizing the treatment as justified, 
were shocked and considered it reprehensible. They had felt no need to condemn 
or condone the man’s activities in the first place and had no reason to be other than 
grieved and even afraid at their consequence. 


The fear instilled in the natives’ minds some months before may have conditioned 
their original attitude. The Japanese were unknown quantities, and it is doubtful 
if even their sympathizers offered help at first acquaintance. But fear may be 
dispelled as easily as aroused, and though its persistence may be sufficient to maintain 
the population in their negative attitude, unless it is backed up by concrete evidence 
it will not generate aversion let alone hate. 


Yet a change can be observed. The Ngarawapum remained passive throughout 
the period, but their opinion of the new arrivals changed to active dislike. 


The Japanese were judged by the degree to which their occupation affected 
village life. In this respect, their demands for labour were not sufficient to bring a 
conclusion one way or the other. Men were not taken away for long periods at a 
time but were used in casual work up and down the central route along the valley. 


*See K. E. Read, op. cit. 
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To the best of my knowledge no new administrative machinery was introduced and 
no efforts were made to supervize and control the everyday affairs of the villagers. 

This apparent indifference was balanced by certain peculiarities in the conduct 
of the troops and, above all, by their treatment of native food supplies. During the 
early months of the occupation foraging parties arrived in the villages from time to 
time and demanded food. Payment was offered in invasion currency, with the 
explanation that trade stores would be erected at Lae where all those goods which 
the people had been accustomed to buy would be available. This may have been a 
genuine intention, but the promises failed to materialize, and after a while the token 
payments ceased. Bananas were hacked from the palms in the plantations bordering 
the roads, and coconuts were shot to the ground. Japanese troops and the armed 
native police continually requested pigs, and reluctance to part with an animal met 
with threats. The people resorted to subterfuge to preserve their stock, driving the 
animals from the villages whenever a party approached. Some were openly defiant, 
maintaining that they had nothing to give and telling the police to look for them- 
selves. But in the majority of cases such simple ruses failed. If assistance was 
refused the foraging party went out and shot whatever they could find. 

Yet native gardens were not systematically denuded and destroyed. They 
suffered increasing damage, particularly towards the end of the occupation, but of 
all demands only the commandeering of pigs created real hardship. Apart from the 
care and attention required in raising the animals, they are the principal source of 
meat in the diet, and complex ceremonial and social values are attached to them. 
Major festivities cannot be held without them, and they are the main item in bride- 
price and are exchanged by contending parties in settling disputes. The constant 
order to hand over pigs thus created more resentment than any other single action. 
“Tf the Australians had not come, where would our pigs be now ? ”’ the natives ask. 
‘* All would be eaten ; there would be nothing left for us.’” One young man justified 
his somewhat sadistic treatment of a Japanese prisoner in similar terms. “I thought 
of the pigs they killed in the village,’’ he said. ‘‘ Could I feel sorry for him? My 
belly was hot inside me.” 

Other peoples probably suffered to a greater extent: reports indicate that in 
areas under prolonged occupation the total stock of pigs disappeared. But allowing 
for a normal tendency to regard the past in a brighter light, it is a fact that throughout 
my stay the shortage of meat meant a restricted social life. Ceremonies were 
frequently cancelled or cut short because there was no flesh available. Tofmora and 
Gutsuwap had not held a dance since the Japanese arrived in the area. Apologies 
and excuses were offered for the meagre scale of the festivities I witnessed, com- 
parisons were made with feasts of former times, and obvious impatience was expressed 
for the day when supplies would be sufficient to allow the resumption of normal 
social gatherings. 

Hostility towards the invaders grew out of these depredations. The aversion 
to them as human beings, on the other hand, must be attributed to slightly different, 
though allied, causes. 
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The Ngarawapum express their superiority over others in the abundance of 
their food resources. While neighbouring peoples subsist mainly on bananas and 
sweet-potatoes, the Ngarawapum grow large quantities of yams and taro, a difference, 
they assert, which reveals their greater industry and wealth. “‘ These other villages 
are not like ours,”’ I was informed by one of my friends. “ All the good food resides 
here ; we are the first among the people of the grass plain. Before, our fathers told 
us this. They cut the bush and cleared the hillsides with their stone axes. They 
planted food as far as the eye can see. They were great in industry, their knowledge 
immense. Other places were only children who know but little ; when they came 
to us they looked in silence. This we learned, and as it was then, soitisnow. There 
is no one to touch us where food is concerned.” 

Knowledge is measured by gardening ability, prestige by the possession of 
abundant supplies. In everyday life the economic duties of kinsfolk are more 
apparent than others. Mention has been made already of the belief that a child’s 
affection is due to the nutritional réle of its parents in its infancy ; ceremonies at 
death emphasize the importance of men as providers ; of all social qualities, generosity 
is the most valued. Conversely, to be without food is to invite the scorn of others. 
In a fellow villager it is evidence of sloth and indolence ; and in other communities 
it points to an inferiority deserving of contempt. 

The meagre resources of the Japanese and the fact that they were compelled to 
call on native supplies reacted against them. Inevitably their conduct was contrasted 
with that of Europeans. At a later date the difference became even more apparent, 
and retrospective assessments of the opposing forces invariably include their com- 
parative strength in material possessions. The superior power of the Japanese 
sufficed to control the people and keep them attentive, but, watching the troops, 
the Ngarawapum concluded that they were not only indigent but liars as well. 
“In their own place,”’ I was told, “‘ they said they had plenty of everything. If 
they possessed these things their relatives would have sent them some. But nothing 
came to them.” 

Certain foods which the invaders ate were also considered to be disgusting to 
normal persons, leaves, grasses, and even the bark of trees going into the cooking 
pots, and those who observed them concluded ‘‘ they are not like men.” The 
animals killed were carved immediately, the pieces of flesh thrown on open fires, 
turned once or twice, and then consumed. “A large pig, enough for many men, 
was eaten by five of them,” one informant told me. ‘‘ What kind of people are 
these ? we asked outselves. They are dogs in the way they eat and the things they 
eat. They are not men like you and me; they are dogs who own nothing.”’ 

Similar conclusions arose from observation of personal habits. Though the 
Ngarawapum display considerable frankness where the bodily functions are con- 
cerned, they insist that certain actions be performed in private. The Japanese, 
however, were not concerned to leave the village to defecate or urinate, and the 
distaste with which the villagers recall their behaviour indicates the impression it 
made. “If they wanted to defecate they moved a short way from their food, 
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nothing else,” people stated. ‘‘ They sat down even as you and I sit down, no 
further away. When they had finished, they ate again. Theirs was the manner of 
dogs, not men.” 


As a consequence, the arrival of the Australian forces at Kaiapit was welcomed. 
From an original tolerance, the attitude to the Japanese had changed to aversion and 
resentment. But once again this was due to personal experience and not to any 
inherent loyalty to Europeans and their system. Had the Japanese set out to win 
the natives over as a matter of policy, there is nothing to suggest that they would 
have been unsuccessful. The one characteristic noted in their favour was the 
equality of treatment given to supporters. There were ample opportunities to 
observe them in company, and informants continually recalled that the Japanese 
and their friends “‘ sat down together and ate the same rice. They shared with them 
and talked to them. They were not like the English who sent us away.” 


LIBERATION 


As the occupation period drew to a close, the people began to leave the villages, 
separate family groups erecting temporary dwellings in the hills. Japanese 
aggressiveness seems to have increased about this time, due, no doubt, to the fear of 
impending events. It is not improbable that the natives themselves had some idea 
that another change was about to take place, and, remembering the tales of destruc- 
tion which had been brought from Wau, they were afraid to remain where they were. 
Sufficient evidence remains in the form of shelters to reveal that they were not 
unaware of the power of bombs. In addition, there appears to have been a growing 
fear of the enemy. 


According to my informants, women and children went to the hills before the 
men. Later, the husbands joined them, though in Yanuf at least there were some 
who refused to leave. Those who fled made periodic excursions to the gardens, 
cutting whatever food they could find and taking it back to their dependents. The 
expectation of military activity had compelled the Japanese to establish themselves 
in Tofmora and Gainaron ; supplies were short and the native ate even the seed 
yams. 

The battles which developed were not of long duration, and no loss of life was 
sustained by the villagers. Throughout the fighting they remained in the hills, a 
prey to fear but suffering little actual hardship. European control was re-established 
in a matter of days, and once again the native officials were called to Kaiapit. This 
time they were told that the Australians had expelled the Japanese. They were 
ordered to collect their people from the hills and return to the plain. From now on 
there would be Europeans to look after them again. Their assistance would be 
required and must be given, but there was no longer any cause to be afraid. 


The people returned willingly enough but to different conditions from those 
existing before the war. In the first place, it was not long before the majority of the 
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young men were conscripted and taken away to work. In itself this was no new 
departure ; they were used to demands for labour, and, in the widest sense, there 
were no observable differences in the resurrected administrative institutions. But 
behind Tofmora an Australian camp had been set up. Kaiapit was a busy centre, 
and soldiers moved continually along the roads. For the first time in the lives of 
many they were living in close proximity to large numbers of Europeans. All the 
activity concerned with supplying an army went on under their eyes. Vehicles 
and aeroplanes arrived with food and stores in an apparently inexhaustible quantity, 
and those who received them were prodigal in disposing of them. The Ngarawapum 
had not conceived that anyone could own such abundant possessions ; furthermore, 
the men in green uniforms to whom the goods belonged appeared to be an entirely 
different people from pre-war Europeans. 


English and Australians. 


The insistence on this distinction, and the manner in which it is revealed, is 
one of the most notable results of the whole war period. At the same time, it must 
not be concluded that other New Guinea peoples have necessarily arrived at similar 
conclusions. One must remember that in this instance we are concerned with 
an inland group of villages which had had less contact with Europeans than the 
areas nearer the coast. When the term “ sophisticated ” is applied to native peoples 
it is generally a form of abuse or disapproval, but disregarding such attempts to 
force a judgment, and implying nothing more than a relative knowledge of the white 
man and his habits, it can be said that the Ngarawapum are “ less sophisticated ” 
than the coastal natives. Thus, even if external circumstances are similar, the 
reactions of the two may be entirely different. The background to the information 
in this section corresponds with what took place over a wide area, but I have yet to 
hear of a place where the results have been the same. 


In the light of their experience after the arrival of our troops the villagers 
concluded that there were two distinct groups of Europeans, English and Australians. 
In our own everyday speech we recognize broad temperamental and cultural 
differences between the various groups of the British peoples. Despite the similar 
heritage and historical background, it is still permissible to speak of a New Zealander 
as distinct from an Australian, and the differences implied are not unlike those which 
the Ngarawapum recognize when they contrast pre-war Europeans with the members 
of the armed forces, terming the first group English and the second Australian. 


Analysis of the two categories reveals that there is nothing illogical in the way the 
terms are applied. Even before the war the word Inggilis, meaning English or 
British, had come to be recognized as part of the New Guinea lingua franca. For 
ordinary purposes, the European was masta to his native employees. Descriptively 
and collectively, he was classified as a wetman. But within these categories there 
were recognized differences. Some of the wetman were known to be Sierman, or 
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German, others, the vast majority of them, were Inggilis.* Consequently, the 
appearance of a new type of European did not necessitate a mental readjustment. 
The men who arrived on the scene in the wake of the Japanese called themselves 
Australians ; obviously they were a different kind of European from the English ; 
the circumstances surrounding their arrival, and even their outward appearance, 
substantiated the difference. All the English had left some months before the 
Australians arrived, and in numerical strength alone they outnumbered the pre-war 
tulers. In addition, they all wore a green uniform. 

It has been suggested to me on several occasions that the villagers must have 
been aware that the Australians were identical with the English. In the normal 
course of events, it has been said, they must have learned that the two people 
inhabited the same country. Knowing that their employers visited Sydney and 
Australia from time to time in pre-war years, and hearing that the new arrivals also 
came from there, it must have been obvious that the two groups were one and the 
same. But while this argument attributes a knowledge of geography to the natives 
which they do not possess, it also overlooks an elementary fact of even more 
importance. In their own valley, only one day’s walk away, there are people with 
entirely different customs and language. They are alike in colour and physical 
appearance, but no one could quarrel with the Ngarawapum for regarding them as 
different. Similarly, neighbours who reside a few miles outside their own district 
boundaries, who speak the same language and follow the same customs, remain 
another people for all that. In the light of their own experience there was nothing 
illogical in reaching the conclusion that the Europeans differed. 


In later months these categories were extended to include two additional groups 
with whom the natives came in contact. While there were no large concentrations 
of American troops near the villages, the people knew of their existence, and those 
who had worked with the Army brought back further information. From these 
sources they were able to designate a third group of Europeans known as Amrtha. 
Negro members of the American forces were called Afrika, and in this latter instance 
the term applied suggests an obvious derivation. Enquiring who these people were 
and where they came from, it is probable they were told their original home had been 
in Africa, though now they lived with the Americans. (Negroes were sometimes 
referred to also as bilak Amrika.) 

These extensions illustrate the logical processes at work, but it is only the first 
two categories with which we need concern ourselves here. If the Ngarawapum 
did nothing more than make a simple classification of the kind described, there would 
be no need to examine the matter further. But I have stated that behind their use 
of the terms English and Australian there lies a recognition of difference. In other 
words, the two groups of Europeans are classified for a purpose. When one term is 


*It is probable that the word Inggilis originated in German times. According to my 
informants it was used by the Lutheran Missionaries at Kaiapit in referring to administrative 
officials and other Europeans of British extraction. (The Lutheran Mission in this area was 
staffed with German nationals.) 
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applied it denotes certain characteristics and behaviour attitudes which are presumed 
to belong to the designated group and which afford a simple contrast with the other. 
Broadly speaking, this essential difference lies in their respective treatment of the 
natives. 


From other parts of Melanesia investigators have reported a total lack of any 
sense of colour discrimination. We are told that one native may even call another a 
“black bastard”’ without realizing the derogatory implications in the phrase.’ 
But whatever the conditions elsewhere, the same cannot be said for the Ngarawapum. 
At the begining of this section, I stated that the results of the liberation period 
derived from the people’s personal experience, and without attempting to assess their 
justification—the point does not concern us here—this experience has given rise to 
the belief that the Australians are better disposed towards them than the English and 
that the new arrivals are more concerned for their welfare and their progress than 
their pre-war rulers. 


Taking the widest view of the whole question there is a reasonable basis for this 
assumption. The ordinary Australian soldier had little interest in the problems of 
white prestige which troubled so many of the civil population. He exercised no 
authority over the natives, and his normal informality gave rise to contacts and even 
friendships which would not have been countenanced by the vast majority of 
Europeans with a pre-war background. The nature of military duties alone was 
sufficient to produce this inter-mixing. Thus when one young man of my 
acquaintance was recounting his experiences during the fighting at Wau, he described 
how he had run to a slit trench in an air raid only to find it occupied by Australian 
soldiers. ‘‘ But they did not turn me out,” hesaid. “‘ Ifit had been the English they 
would not have let me stay with them. But the Australians are different.’’ On 
another occasion I was told that at night while the carriers slept sentries were posted 
to watch over them. ‘“‘ The English would not have cared,” it was said, ‘‘ but the 
Australians were sorry for us. They told us to sleep while they looked after us.” 
Gifts of food and cigarettes provided a similar contrast. To be asked to sit down with 
a white man and eat with him—even if the meal was only a tin of bully beef beside 
the road—denoted a recognition of equality entirely foreign to previous experience. 


As a result, the Ngarawapum concluded that the chief concern of the English 
had been to “ keep them in their place.’”’ The contrast in conduct was obvious. 
Sitting in his garden one day Maiamuta of Tofmora explained it to me. We had 
been discussing other matters, and I was somewhat surprised when he turned to this 
subject. With later experience, however, I learned that it occasioned continual 
comment and discussion. ‘‘ The English,” he said, “‘ would not let us go near them. 
They said we were dogs, not men. They said our skins smelled. If we chewed betel 
when we spoke to them, they were angry with us. ‘ Throw it away!’ they said. 
‘Do you think you can come near a master while eating that ? Get out of our way, 


7H. I. Hogbin in Experiments in Civilization records an instance of this in Malaita, British 
Solomon Islands. 
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you smell!’ It is true that our skins are black and yours are white, but underneath 
we are the same. We are not dogs; we are men the same as the English. The 
Australians know we are men. They do not send us away. They will sit down with 
us and talk to us. The English were angry all the time. If we were homesick and 
ran away from work, they brought us back and put us in prison. Some of them 
beat us and fought us. But now we see the way the Australians treat us, and now 
we say that true men have come among us. We know that the English only wanted 
us to work for them. They did not want to teach us. If they had wanted to, we 
could have learned. But that was not their way. All they wanted from us was 
work. Now we don’t want them back. We want the Australians to stay and 
teach us.” 

With this information in my possession I was interested to see how the classi- 
fication worked out in practice. Three opportunities were given me when different 
patrol officers visited the area. 

On these occasions it is not an exaggeration to say that the village is in a state 
of suspense as it awaits the arrival of the Government representative. For several 
days before he is due everyone knows he is in the vicinity, and, as news travels quickly, 
many of his activities are debated and discussed. On the basis of reported happenings 
in other villages, the people are able to some extent to prepare themselves. Broadly 
speaking, they know what kind of treatment to expect. 

The main subject of speculation during my stay was whether the visitor was 
English or Australian. From this classification they felt they could expect either 
less sympathy or more. Incidents in neighbouring villages were taken into considera- 
tion and helped in the formation of tentative conclusions. On each occasion I was 
asked whether I knew the men and to which group they belonged. Fortunately, 
I was able to say that I was not acquainted with them. But even without my 
assistance their conduct was sufficient. When two of the officers had left, the 
Ngarawapum informed me they were English; the third visitor was classified 
Australian. 

It would be useless to deny that physical violence sometimes occurs on these 
occasions, but it was not the case in the instances reported here. An overbearing 
and unsympathetic attitude is sufficient to point the difference and permit a classi- 
fication, and during the visit of the second official I was surprised to find that an 
apparently trifling detail of his behaviour had been responsible for placing him in the 
first category. 

When the census is being taken the patrol officer sits at a table in a central 
position surrounded by native police and village officials. The people line up at one 
side and, as their names are called, step out in family groups to have them checked 
against the book. In this instance the patrol officer caused a long sapling to be 
placed on the ground some twelve feet in front of where he sat. As he called the 
name of its most senior representative, each family stepped out and lined up behind 
the sapling. The procedure did not seem irregular to me, but when the day’s activities 
were over, and I heard the gossip in the village, I learned it had created a profound 
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impression. ‘It is the way of the English of other times,’’ people were saying. 
“They said we could not come near them; they said we smelled. This is their 
manner.” 

This type of behaviour is most likely to occur in situations where powers of 
control or correction are exercised, and the administrative official is certainly not 
always at fault. My own experience convinces me that misunderstandings arise 
on both sides. Nervous and uncertain of themselves when the patrol officer visits 
them, the people make mistakes or are slow to do as they are told. The officer 
becomes impatient with them, thinking their hesitation a sign of recalcitrance, 
His anger increases their fears, and, as the situation deteriorates, voices are raised 
and blows are struck. Both parties end up with a false impression, the natives 
feeling that the white man is antagonistic and he in turn believing that they are 
wooden-headed and surly. 

Administrative officials are apt in the nature of things to be more coercive than 
anyone else, and the majority of ANGAU (Australian New Guinea Administrative 
Unit) personnel were classified in consequence as English. Many of the officers had 
been either planters or officials before the war, and in the normal course of events it 
was likely that some native in the labour line would either know them or have 
information about them. Taken in conjunction with their duties, this supported 
the native contention. “‘ ANGAU are English,” they told me. ‘It is they who 
beat us when we carry for the soldiers. The soldiers see them and laugh at them. 
They know the way of the English and are sorry for us.’’® 

The confiscation of European clothing before a labourer returned to his village 
was regarded as another instance of racial discrimination on the part of the 
authorities. In one way or another the native collected a fair amount of discarded 
clothing during his term with the Army, but before he was permitted to leave at the 
end of his period of indenture his possessions were searched, and any items for which 
he would not produce a trade store receipt were taken from him and burned. The 
ostensible reason behind this action was to prevent the spread of disease and protect 
the natives’ health, but in the absence of any explanation to that effect an entirely 
different motive was imputed to it. ‘‘ The English say we are not like them and 
cannot wear their clothes,” the Ngarawapum affirm. ‘‘‘ You are not the same as 
master,’ they say. ‘ Do you think that trousers and shirts are for you? Take them 
away and burn them.’ You see, the English do not want us to be like them. We 
are not the same, they say ; we cannot have what they have.” 

More than anything else, it is in the material resources of white men that the 
native sees his inferiority. European authority is based on these possessions— 
they are the external symbols of power and knowledge, and, brought face to face 
with them, the Ngarawapum realizes his own weakness. ‘‘ We have not got these 
things,” an old man said to me sadly. “‘ We have nothing. Day after day we work 


® The term ANGALU is used by the natives, though they have no idea of the function of the 
unit as a whole. When they employ the word they are generally referring to the Native Labour 
Section, the branch concerned with allocating and organizing indentured labour. 
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in the gardens : it is the same until we die. Our fathers did not make them, so how 
could they teach us? No, my friend, without them there is nothing we can do. 
Such is the knowledge of the white man, and what are we before it ? ”’ 

But younger men are not prepared to accept the situation in this philosophical 
way. They are anxious to learn and to possess goods for themselves. This desire 
is one of the reasons why they prefer the Australians to the English. The material 
possessions of the earlier Europeans had seemed immense, but the vast accumulation 
of stores which arrived with the troops surpassed them by far. Men who visited 
Lae brought back tales and descriptions of the military base which put to shame the 
achievements of the civilian township. With their own eyes the villagers had 
seen the materials which accompanied the Army and had witnessed the power of 
aeroplanes and guns. It is not surprising that the prestige of the English fell ; 
superiority which is based on material resources must suffer when another comparison 
is offered. Consequently, the Ngarawapum began to look towards their own new 
order. 


WITHDRAWAL OF THE MISSION 


On the outbreak of the European war the activities of the Lutheran Mission 
came to an end. The majority of the European members were German nationals, 
and a number who were suspected of being actively engaged in work for the Nazi 
Party were interned in Australia. The Mission Station at Kaiapit closed down, 
native teachers disappeared from the villages, and, as no other proselytizing body 
stepped into the vacant place, an important agent in the contact situation ceased 
to function. 

During the subsequent years, and particularly after the initial Japanese successes, 
administrative officials were naturally concerned with the possibility that anti- 
British propaganda had been disseminated by the missionaries. Numerous charges 
were made, and, though empirical evidence is not available in most cases, it seems 
fairly certain that in some areas attempts were made to discredit the Government. 
In Ngarawapum, however, I was unable to elicit any information which pointed to 
subversive activities. If there had been anything of this nature, it is unlikely that 
it could have been concealed from me completely ; furthermore, the passive attitude 
of the people seems to deny that it existed. 


Mission Activities in Ngarawapum. 

The headquarters of the Mission, a large European-style building, were situated 
on a dominating hillside approximately one mile from Kaiapit village. The native 
settlements in its immediate vicinity were naturally under closer surveillance than 
more distant or isolated areas, but, since there are few difficulties in the way of travel, 
missionary influence extended throughout the length and breadth of the valley. 
In many respects its representatives maintained wider and more permanent relations 
with the people than the Government officials stationed beside them. The latter 
probably visited each village no more than twice during each year, and for the greater 
B 
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part of the time were absent in distant parts of their district ; moreover, individual 


officers were frequently switched from one area to another. The personnel of the | 


Mission, on the other hand, remained fairly constant, and it is reasonable to assume 
that the pastors were better acquainted with the native way of life. 


In Ngarawapum itself, a large rectangular native-built shed, erected in the 
centre of Tofmora village, served the dual purpose of school and church. Maianzarian 
possessed a similar, but smaller, building, the three remaining villages using either 
one or the other according to their situation and social ties with the larger settle- 


ments. In addition, a native teacher lived in Tofmora, the people supplying him 


with food and a house. 


Conversion being the principal concern of the Mission, its representatives were 
compelled to interfere with many native customs. They attempted to eradicate 
polygamy and child betrothal, and, though they seem to have met with a measure of 
success in the first case, there is ample evidence that their efforts failed completely 
in the latter. A new form of marriage ceremony, in which the young couple stood 
up and joined hands before the assembled people, caused considerable embarrassment 
and indignation, native ethics prescribing a rigid avoidance between husband and 
wife for some time after their public covenant.® Magical practices and the indigenous 
religion, a form of ancestor worship, received particular attention. Sacred objects, 
such as the skulls and thigh bones of the dead, were removed from the houses and 
burial grounds. Ceremonies were frequently interrupted unexpectedly, and my 
informants assured me that physical violence had been known to occur. 


On the other hand, the Mission was responsible for the introduction of numerous 
services which could not have been obtained without its help. At Kaiapit the people 
were able to buy European cloth and other articles for which they would otherwise 
have had to walk to Lae. Above all, it was the only body attending to the education 
of the younger generation. 


School was held in Maianzarian and Tofmora, children and youths of widely 
varying ages receiving instruction in religious and literary subjects. An attempt was 
made to use the vernacular, Atzera, but the cost of printing text-books proved to be 
more than the Mission could afford, and, following the normal Lutheran custom, 
Yabim, a Finschhafen dialect, became the accepted medium. In addition, games 
and songs were taught in an effort to encourage a community spirit and social life more 
in keeping with missionary ideals. 

The education received was rudimentary and of little practical use to the 
villagers. Only a few youths in the total population were able to write, and then 
only with the greatest difficulty. But while it is easy to criticize the curriculum and 
the methods employed, the fact remains that the people want to learn, and without 
this assistance there was no way in which they could begin. 


*See K. E. Read, op. cit. 
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Social Life after the Departure of the Missionaries. 

The closing of the Mission was thus looked upon as a somewhat mixed blessing. 
While there is reason to believe that the new freedom and lack of interference in 
social life were welcomed by the people, it is also apparent that in some respects a 
void was created. No conscious attempts were made to balance the record and 
reach a conclusion one way or the other, but both aspects of the situation were 
recognized, and it is probable that at some future date they will have to make a 
choice. 


Soon after I arrived in Tofmora I carried out a census and found that over half 
the inhabitants had been baptized. At this time, too, I met with either complete 
silence or heated denials whenever I touched on controversial subjects. I could see 
no sign of magical practices, and frequently when I walked through the gardens 
my companions answered my queries with distorted but nevertheless Christian 
explanations. Not unnaturally I concluded that very little remained of the indigenous 
native beliefs and customs, but, at the same time, I was puzzled by the fact that 
nothing seemed to have taken their place. The church in Tofmora was deserted and 
falling into disrepair. Groups of children frequently romped and played inside it, 
and no one seemed to notice them. In wet weather, people from neighbouring houses 
made their fires and prepared their food there. Sundays passed without so much as 
a sign of Christian observance, though my friends told me it had been customary to 
hold a service on the Sabbath. 


But this initial dilemma was soon resolved. When I finally left the area I was 
able to conclude that the villages did not contain one practising Christian. The 
native religion and belief in the efficacy of magic remained as strong as ever ; no one, 
as yet, was prepared to give them up in favour of the doubtful virtues of the new 
teaching. In reality, I had been treated to an elaborate form of deception, such as 
that accorded the missionaries. At the last, the position became a little ridiculous. 
I was not excluded from any ceremonies, and everyone knew that I had been taken 
into the confidence of certain magicians, yet a number of men, who frequently sat 
beside me at the various gatherings I attended, persisted in denying the events we 
witnessed together, claiming that all such things had long ago been discontinued. 


Apart from eradicating the more obvious symbols of ancestor worship, it is not 
surprising that the missionaries were unsuccessful in their attempts to suppress the 
old religion. There are no major religious festivals, and for the most part the cult 
is carried out in the privacy of one’s own house, where small offerings of food are 
made from time to time with a verbal request for aid. The living and the dead 
remain in the relationship of kinsmen, and, provided a certain standard of conduct 
is maintained, there is no reason to be afraid of them. Their influence pervades 
almost every department of social and economic life; they are there as assistants 
and a constant support in all types of undertakings. On the other hand, the native 
idea of the Christian God is based largely on fear. He is pre-eminently the God of 
Wrath of the Old Testament, quick to notice every fault and to visit transgressors 
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with retribution. In place of a comfortable existence after death, surrounded by 
relatives and with descendants to minister to one’s needs, it is widely believed that 
the missionary God has only hellfire and torment to offer. 


Magical practices, no less than religious beliefs, were still regarded as essential 
to welfare. To preserve them, and to escape missionary displeasure, the people used 
every conceivable deception. Ceremonies were arranged and performed at night, 
often in the privacy of the magician’s house instead of the gardens. Small children 
were instructed not to repeat anything they saw to the native teacher or the white 
men, and direct questions met with equally direct replies. ‘‘ If the missionaries 
asked us who made our crops grow,” one of my informants recounted, “‘ we told them 
it was as they said ; God, who lived above, made them come up. But we knew it 
was not God. It was the magic we had performed that made the yams big. Food 
does not come up on its own, and if we stopped these things we would have nothing. 
We hid them and knew our gardens would be well.” 

When the Mission closed the result can only be described as a re-birth of social 
and religious life. Ceremonies were again performed in the open and in their proper 
contexts. Young people decorated their bodies and put on the finery which had 
been described as a sign of vanity and sin. Dances and funeral rites regained most 
of their former elaboration. Feasts and harvest gatherings were held on the largest 
possible scale commensurate with the available resources. The new form of marriage 
ceremony was discontinued, and, though it is difficult to arrive at a definite con- 
clusion, it is likely that polygamy increased. 

Certain customs, initiation and the exposure of the dead, to name only two of 
them, were not revived, but social life had become so much richer that people 
frequently drew my attention to some event which they had been compelled to omit 
or conceal in previous years. Quantitatively, in the amount of food and other 
articles displayed and distributed on ceremonial occasions, there remained a large 
discrepancy with former times. On the credit side, however, there were numerous 
details of custom and procedure whose reintroduction was felt to be essential. Asa 
result, many began to question the wisdom of their former attitude. 

If this was the case, it is permissible to ask why Christianity was adopted in the 
first place. It was surely up to the villagers themselves to decide whether or not 
they accepted missionary teachings ; there could have been no compulsion about it. 
Fundamentally, this is quite true, and they recognize that the choice which they 
made was one of several alternatives. At the same time, their relationship with the 
Mission cannot be reduced to this simple equation. 

Experience had led the people to believe that all Europeans were either directly 
opposed to anything native, or, at the least, were more ready to find fault than 
favour. Since authority lay in the hands of the white man, he became endowed with 
a power to punish. His dictates often seemed unreasonable and inexplicable, but 
unless they were carried out unpleasant consequences invariably followed. In 
general, officials and ordinary citizens alike had little or no understanding of native 
ways of life, and their sometimes casual, though often studied, derogatory remarks 
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and attitudes created an atmosphere in which the native was not only made to feel 
inferior, but in which he saw a possible threat to his existence. Wherever this 
occurred, his resistance was none the less real for being tacit or concealed. The 
processes of change, in fact, cannot be reduced to a simple give and take or a comple- 
mentary fusion any more than they can be regarded as the one-sided imposition of 
one culture on another. 

The missionaries did not possess the power of legal sanctions to enforce their 
wishes but were in a position to interfere in any situation which did not meet with 
their approval. Moreover, legal sanctions and a new judicial system had not 
prevented the Ngarawapum from retaining and preferring their own system of leader- 
ship and ways of dealing with transgressors. But even without this power it is 
doubtful if continual surveillance and remonstrance is any more acceptable than 
summary punishment. At all events, their experience of missionary displeasure was 
sufficient to compel them to take the line of least resistance, and in making their 
choice they were not only consciously attending to their physical comfort but were 
protecting their own vital interests. Just as they admit to concealing their disputes 
from Government representatives, so they justify their rejection of missionary 
endeavours. “ If we stopped these things,” they say, ‘‘ what would become of our 
village ? It is better to hide them. No one is angry then; our village stays as 
sh 

But while the departure of the missionaries was regarded on the whole as the 
removal of an alien and constraining influence, the loss of educational facilities was 
universally regretted. For this reason, as I have said, some choice will have to be 
made. I was constantly asked if the Mission would be coming back to Kaiapit, and 
each time the question was raised I was told that no one wanted it back, the less 
cautious spirits asserting roundly that they would defy it. Just as frequently, 
however, my assurance was sought that some form of education would be provided 
for the younger people. Whatever else they wanted ‘‘ when good times returned,”’ 
they were unanimous in their desire to learn and to share the white man’s knowledge. 


CONCLUSION 


From the material I have presented here, it is clearly evident that the effects 
of the war on the Ngarawapum—and on the people of New Guinea as a whole— 
cannot be compared in degree with the results observable in other areas of south-east 
Asia. But if we allow for a basic difference in political sophistication, I suggest 
there is an over-all correspondence in kind. There can be no simple return to the 
status quo, and those who believe that the only problem facing the post-war Adminis- 
tration is how to re-impose the old system of authority are denying the new 
experiences, the changing mental attitudes and the political growing pains to which 
all independent observers have testified. Even in the short period since the re- 
introduction of Civil Government there has been ample evidence of an unequivocal 
kind to support this basic conclusion ; but certain sections of the European population 
have persisted in ascribing these signs of unrest to the policy of the present Australian 
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Government. They are either unaware of, or refuse to recognize, the innumerable 
parallels from other parts of the colonial world. If these are regarded in comparative 
light it is readily apparent that no single cause, no political ideology, can be invoked 
to explain such demonstrations. If an explanation of any value is to be found, it 
must arise from a thorough analysis of all the various forces which, interacting and 
mutually determining each other, constitute the dynamic reality of the situation. 

From an uncontentious factual point of view, the effects of the past five years 
on the Ngarawapum can be reduced to a simple equation. In the first place, they 
were confronted with the departure of their former rulers. This was quickly followed 
by a period of Japanese occupation in which their personal experience of the invaders 
led them to prefer their European masters. Lastly, their contact with the liberating 
forces produced, by contrast, an even stronger preference for the new arrivals. 
Within these factual boundaries, however, the striking, even startling, emergence of 
the Australian and English stereotypes can only be explained, and future develop- 
ments gauged, by reference to the total sphere of race relations in the past. Whether 
or not the categories eventually disappear is immaterial. Their universal importance 
lies in their concrete unequivocal expression of basic attitudes and aims which have 
been too long ignored or overlooked. 

These desires may be unattainable at present, but they are none the less real 
to those whose experience has led to their formulation ; nor can we be so sanguine 


as to hope that time alone will prove a certain specific for the social ills and injuries 
which they manifest. 


K. E. Reap. 
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CHILDBIRTH AMONG THE ARANDA, CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 
By j. DE Vipas? 


HE purpose of this paper is to place on record the practice of childbirth by 

members of the Aranda tribe, living within an eighty-mile radius of Alice 
Springs. During the year of 1946 the author personally observed normal and 
abnormal childbirth in the Aranda and questioned aboriginal women on the subject. 
These investigations show that, although the mechanics of obstetrical management 
remain basically unaltered, small variations do occur. These changes are due to 
contact with the white man bringing about a slow detribalization, a change of 
environment, and the use of convenient tools and implements. 

The primitive man’s material life is not only influenced by his mythology and 
ceremonies, but also by his resources. As his material sources increase and his own 
culture recedes through the white man’s influence, his actions are stripped of 
traditional coverings. They still retain, however, their practical basis. The original 
design remains, but the ornamentation is changed by omissions and substitutions. 
This is well shown in his midwifery. 


CONCEPTION AND TOTEM 


The Australian Aborigine has been credited with only a mystical idea of concep- 
tion. Yet subincision of the penis at the same time has been regarded as a method 
of birth control. However, subincised males of all ages can procreate. The aborigine 
certainly realizes mow the procreative function of the union of man and woman. 
Thus, when a lubra was asked why a certain white woman had no children, she 
replied : “‘ But the white woman has noman.”’ The Aborigine’s apparent ignorance 
of the complete biological facts is bound up with his mythology. He understands 
the association of copulation and birth, but he does not recognize that the feetus is 
alive until movements of “ quickening” appear at the fourth month. Life is 
supposed to enter from a nearby totemic object. Such an idea is not far removed 
from the white man’s belief that an immortal spirit is mystically incorporated into 
the living tissues of a newly-born human being. There is at least one example of 
full-blood aboriginal men of the tribe conferring a totemic name on a half-caste 
child born of a white man ; when asked why they should contradict themselves in 
this way, when they knew that the paternal ancestor was white, they replied that 
they realized this but were merely conforming with tribal and mythological tradition. 
This would explain the paradox that while a system of totemic relationship is still 
observed there is a knowledge of real physical paternity. 


1 J. de Vidas, M.B., B.S., D.T.M., M.R.A.C.P., Government Medical Officer, Alice Springs. 


—_ 





CHILDBIRTH AMONG THE ARANDA 


PREGNANCY AND LABOUR 


The Aborigines have no method of calculating the gestation period. Pregnancy 
is determined by the movements of “ quickening” in the fourth month. In the 
last month of pregnancy, when the foetal presenting part sinks into the pelvic cavity 
(“ lightening ’’) the Aborigine knows that parturition is near. The onset of labour is 
recognized by strong painful contractions. The “show” of blood occurring in the 
early part of the first stage is not observed ; however, the significance of the more 
obvious rupture of the membranes and the escape of the amniotic fluid preceding 
full dilation of the cervix and the second stage of labour, is realized. 


During the first stage of labour, the woman and her female attendants (who 
are usually blood relatives) move away from the main camp to a place further than a 
baby’s crying distance. This ensures that no male or unauthorized person will be 
present at the birth. 


The ground is prepared on a selected spot ; the surface soil is scraped away for 
about a depth of three inches and an area of twelve square feet. A hole about six 
inches deep is sometimes dug in the ground to receive the baby. (Commonly a 
blanket is now used to cover the ground, thereby dispensing with these preliminaries.) 


In the second stage of labour, the attendants take up their positions. The 
parturient woman squats on her heels, holding her knees apart. She is supported 
on the lap of another woman kneeling on the ground behind her. Another female 
attendant sits a short distance in front. The woman in labour squats low with 
thighs and legs apart and her vulva a few inches off the ground and entrusts herself 
at this stage to the posterior attendant. The latter, while supporting the parturient 
woman on her lap, places her hands on the sides of the swollen abdomen and strokes 
it gently between the pains. During the pain she presses firmly on the flanks, and 
at the height of the pain exerts strong pressure from above downwards on the uterine 
fundus. The front attendant occasionally assists by pressing on the abdomen. but 
her réle at this stage is passive. 

The posterior attendant keeps up the lubra’s morale by words of encouragement. 
She repeatedly says Kala (It is alright), and urges her to bear down. During a 
normal labour little fuss is made by either the woman (who is most stoical) or her 
attendants. This procedure continues until the child is expelled through the vaginal 
outlet. 


There is no interference whatever with the mechanism of childbirth. With the 
onset of pains following complete version and external rotation, the mother is lifted 
slightly by the posterior attendant, and the body of the child is received gently on 
to the surface of the ground or a shallow hole dug in the earth. Neither assistant 
touches the child or the vaginal outlet until the head and body are fully born. This 
“no touch ”’ attitude is strictly observed in normal labour. If the umbilical cord, 
however, is constricting the child’s neck the front attendant slips the cord over the 
head or shoulder and then sits back again. Leaving the child untouched, all wait 
passively for it tocry. No measures are taken to hasten this. 
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The front attendant now plays a more active part. Her function is to care for 
the child and the afterbirth. 

Methods of dealing with the umbilical cord vary. It may be severed at this 
stage or later, when the placenta has been expelled. The cord is severed about six 
inches from the navel by a “ crushing ” blow between two stones or by a blunt yam- 
stick. This seals off the umbilical vessels at the same time, making a ligature 
unnecessary. (Detribalized natives will use a knife to sever the cord. They will 
tie it after severing, with a piece of string or fibre.) 

The baby is left while the delivery of the placenta is attended to. While the 
placenta is separating from the uterus during the third stage of labour there is a 
short rest. After about fifteen minutes the attendants exort the lubra to strain and 
bear down. The lubra herself holds the cord between the first two fingers and thumb 
of both hands a short distance from the vulva, and pulls gently while the other two 
women press and knead the centre of the abdomen. The lubra draws out the cord 
with great care, taking up the slack rather than pulling against resistance. This 
procedure is slow and unhurried. When the placenta is finally withdrawn the lubra 
lies back and rests. 

The front assistant takes up the baby and rubs its skin with soft powdery ash 
or washes it if water is available. Sometimes the cord is retained, and after drying, 
it is ringed around the baby’s neck as an amulet. The placenta is buried without 
ceremony. 


ABNORMAL PRESENTATIONS AND COMPLICATIONS OF LABOUR 


The author’s experience of abnormal labour in the Aranda has been confined to 
breech birth and retained placenta. It will be readily understood that a primitive 
nomadic people would have no methods of dealing with abnormal labour. The 
mortality rate of these births is high. When the after-coming head refuses to be 
born, the body and limbs of the child are pulled and clawed in panicky efforts to 
extract it. 

The author has been summoned to native camps only to find the scratched and 
torn body of a dead child with the head still in the vagina and the attendants and 
relatives helpless with hysteria. 

Inversion of the uterus is common in cases of retained placenta by virtue of the 
Aborigine’s habit of delivering the placenta by pulling on the cord. The maternal 
rate from hemorrhage and shock in these cases is high. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The practical management of childbirth by the Aranda is described. 

2. Modifications of technique and ceremony are associated with detribalization. 

3. The Aborigine’s knowledge of obstetrics is limited to normal labour. The 
maternal and foetal mortality rates in abnormal labour appear to be high. 


J. DE Vipas. 











PAGAN RELIGION IN A NEW GUINEA VILLAGE 
By H. Ian HoGBIn 


HE aim of this paper is to give the picture which the present-day natives of 
Busama paint of the religion of their forefathers. The village is situated in an 

area which has been subjected to the influence of a mission for over forty years, 
the west coast of the Huon Gulf between Lae and Salamaua, and only three or four 
of the oldest of the six hundred odd inhabitants have ever seen any of the ancient 
rites performed. Even the magic has disappeared, leaving not so much as a mangled 
spell. For the immediate purpose this is not a disadvantage, however, as my concern 
here is less with what the past actually was than with what it is believed to have 
been. This latter is of greater importance for an understanding of the present. 

The golden age, as in probably all primitive religions, lay not in the future but 
in the past, and great stress was accordingly placed on tradition. Goodness, in the 
final analysis, consisted in following ancient customs as faithfully as possible, and 
it was thought that if everyone could be persuaded to do this the world would neces- 
sarily return to its former state of bliss. 

Such a belief is readily understandable in a community where conditions can 
have changed only slightly if at all in the course of centuries. There is no evidence 
of any contact with the outside world prior to 1900, and the natives must long before 
that date have come to terms, within the limits of the technology available, with the 
physical environment. Their houses are still the most suitable for the climate, 
there is nothing which we can teach them about hunting or fishing—they are not 
permitted to use firearms—and until new crops or artificial manures are introduced 
there will be little for them to learn about agriculture. Modifications of the political 


1 Vide H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Native Christianity in a New Guinea Village,’’ Oceania, Vol. XVIII, 
Pp. 1-35- 


2 At the same time, it may be well to point out at once that there can be little doubt about 
the accuracy of the general outlines, so closely do these follow the pattern for the rest of New 
Guinea. The beings which I have referred to respectively as the land spirits and the monsters 
of the male cult are so general, indeed, that there are terms for them in pidgin English, the 
“‘ masalai’’ and the ‘‘ tambaran.”’ 


Those who are interested in a faithful reconstruction of Busama religion should consult the 
literature dealing with the Bukawa’ people of the north coast of the Huon Gulf, where the culture 
was identical. Much of this is unfortunately not readily accessible, but the following titles may 
be mentioned : R. Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu Guinea, Band III, Berlin, 1911, pp. 397-485 ; S. Lehner, 
“‘ Geister und Seelenglaube der Bukaua,’” Mitteilungen aus dem Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, 
Hamburg, 1930; and S. Lehner, ‘‘ Balum Cult of Bukaua,” Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 338-345. 

The religions of other New Guinea peoples are discussed in M. Mead, Sex and Temperament 
in Three New Guinea Societies, New York, 1935; M. Mead, ‘‘ The Marsalai Cult among the 
Arapesh,”’ Oceania, Vol. IV, pp. 37-53; G. Bateson, Naven, Cambridge, 1936; H. I. Hogbin, 
“‘ The Native Culture of Wogeo,”’ Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 308-337; P.M. Kaberry, ‘‘ The Abelam 
Tribe,” Oceania, Vol. XI, pp. 223-258, 345-367 ; and the various publications of F. E. Williams. 
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structure may have occurred from time to time, but, as every New Guinea village 
has always insisted on maintaining complete independence, it is difficult to see how 
a great deal can have been accomplished. In the circumstances there were no 
unfamiliar problems to solve, and harking back to precedents was the only practical 
wisdom.* 

The other feature of Busama religion which is so immediately striking is the 
way in which it reflects, and also validates, the social organization. As the latter is 
somewhat unusual a short preliminary account will be desirable. 


SocIAL ORGANIZATION 


The world of the ancestors was a small place, being confined to the waters of 
the Huon Gulf and the land on each side of it. In shape it was supposed to be like 
a plate turned upside down, with the edges curving downwards. Right in the 
centre was Busama, and around the rim lay the Waria River to the south, 
the mountains of the Kai and Kaiwa peoples to the south-west, the mountains 
of the Buang peoples (Kaidemoe) to the west, the Markham plains of the warlike 
Laewamba (known locally as the Lahiwapa) to the north-west, the mountains 
behind the Bukawa’ coast to the north, the Tami and Siassi Islands to the north- 
east, and the sea to the east and south-east. A journey beyond these limits, it 
was thought, would have involved the voyager in a climb up the blue vault of the 
sky, which was supposed to be solid, “ just like thatch.” 


The Busama and some of their near neighbours to the south have the same 
speech as the Bukawa’ peoples across the Gulf, but the region is otherwise the usual 
New Guinea babel, about a dozen different languages being spoken. Yet the 
settlements have always been linked together in a trading circle not unlike the kula 
ring of eastern Papua. From the south and the middle Markham valley came pots ; 
from the Busama-Salamaua area hard stone suitable for adze blades, surplus taro, 
sago, and pigs ; from the western mountains dogs’ teeth and bird-of-paradise plumes ; 
from the mouth of the Markham woven baskets ; from the Bukawa’ coast pandanus- 
leaf mats and string bags ; from the Tami Islands carved wooden bowls ; and from 


* It was probably no accident that the first peoples to place the golden age in the future, 
the Jews, occupied the natural corridor between East and West. Enormous changes occurred 
in this area with each passing generation, and following tradition too literally would have been 
an illusion. 


A number of anthropologists have recently been insisting that native societies in pre-European 
times were not as static as I have suggested. Professor Malinowski, for example, has criticized 
those who, when setting out to examine culture-contact, presume what he calls a zero point, 
the moment when changes began with the arrival of the first Europeans. I cannot speak for 
Africa, where migrations are known to have taken place, but there seems to me to be no reason 
for adopting any other approach in the south-west Pacific (cf. the slight effect of casual Malay 
contacts on the cultures of northern Australia : W. L. Warner, “‘ Malay Influences on the Cultures 
of North-Eastern Arnhem Land,” Oceania, Vol. II, pp. 476-495). Vide B. Malinowski, 
‘“* Anthropology of Changing African Cultures,’’ Methods of Study of Culture Contact, International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures, Memorandum XV; and Dynamics of Culture 
Change, New Haven 1945. 
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Siassi the obsidian (volcanic glass), imported from New Britain, from which knives 
were made.‘ 

Within the village one of the main kinship units was, and still is, the matrilineal 
joint family, the group tracing descent through females from a common great- or 
great-great-grandfather. These persons held their land and much of their magic 
together. To explain how this came about a short digression into history will be 
necessary. 

The earlier home of the natives was at Lutu on the Salamaua peninsula. The 
ground here is poor, and with the growth of population three separate migrations 
to the mainland opposite became necessary in turn, the first to Asini’ in the south 
in the year 1800, as near as I can judge, the second to Busama in the north between 
1840 and 1850, and the third to Buakap in the centre in rg1o.5 


Each of the Busama settlers chose the areas of land which took his fancy, 
eighteen to thirty in all—small strips along the beach for planting coconuts, sections 
of swamp for stands of sago palms, large plots in the river valleys and on the hillsides 
nearby for cultivating taro, and remote tracts of forest for timber for houses and 
canoes. This selection established permanent rights which have been handed down 
through the generations to certain of the man’s descendants. Local custom provides 
for real estate passing exclusively to men but in the female line ; so to-day each set 
of areas is the property of a matrilineal joint family consisting of the sons of the 
women who trace their descent through females from the original owner. The 
average membership is six men, all related to one another either as brothers, real or 
classificatory, or as mother’s brothers and sisters’ sons. 

The inheritance law for magic was the same as for land, and the joint family 
also owned the various spells of its founder. 

Another unit of some significance was that associated with a ceremonial house 
(lum), of which there were in all some fifteen to eighteen (Plate B). This group 
collaborated in undertakings which required the efforts of perhaps twenty or thirty 
persons. The marriage of one of their number was of interest to all, for example, 
and each paid a contribution to his bride-price and helped him with pigs and other 
food when the wedding feast took place. 


Membership of the ceremonial-house group was not quite as strictly defined as 
in the case of the joint family. In theory everyone belonged to two, that of his 
father and that of his mother’s brother, but in practice he nearly always made a 
choice, sometimes of the one, sometimes of the other. At the present time fifty-five 
per cent. of the community join the group af the maternal uncle and nearly thirty 
per cent. that of the father. (The remainder go with more distant kinsmen.) 


4 Vide map in H. I. Hogbin, “‘ Sex and Marriage in Busama,” Oceania, Vol. XVII, p. 120. 
An account of the exchanges appears in H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Native Trade around the Huon Gulf,” 
Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. LVI, pp. 242-255. 


5 The Busama were joined some thirty years later by remnants from the bush village of 


Awasa, which had been the object of a number of attacks from the peoples of the surrounding 
hills. 
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The reason why so many men go with the father is that almost the same stress 
is laid on his relatives as on those of the mother. Further, though land and magic 
are inherited from her brother, other kinds of property descend in the male line. 
Thus a man’s house and chattels, his valuables, his pigs, and any trees which he has 
himself planted go not to his nephews but to his sons. 

The senior men of the different ceremonial houses had considerable influence 
over their respective followers, but the person with most authority was the headman. 
He presided over the council of elders which was entrusted with the management of 
village affairs, and in all the deliberations his voice carried the greatest weight. 
The position depended not upon birth but upon wealth, and to achieve it the man 
had to have larger gardens and bigger herds of pigs than anyone else. To become 
socially distinguished it was therefore necessary to be industrious and have organizing 
ability and the personal qualities likely to attract helpers. Possessions had to be 
used, however, for the benefit of everybody, and the headman was under the constant 
obligation of entertaining his fellow villagers with elaborate feasts.* 

Other village leaders included the fishing experts, the directors of overseas 
voyages, and the principal warriors. These men had to be highly skilled and the 
possessors of special knowledge acquired only through long training, and it was 
perhaps on this account that, unlike the headman, they held their titles by hereditary 
right. 

As there was a male cult, it will be advisable also to speak about the relative 
status of men and women. Social differentiation has always been apparent, and 
looked at from a purely legal point of view the women are at a certain disadvantage. 
They have no overt authority, for example, either in the home or in the village and, 
apart from household goods, own little property. Land belongs to the men, and it 
is the men, too, who decide how the family valuables and pigs shall be disposed of. 
Again, no woman may sue for compensation, any demand for damages having to be 
made by the male guardian, either the father, brother, husband, or son. 

Yet it must not be concluded that in practice women are of no consequence. 
Many of them exert great influence indirectly, and in a number of families the husband 
is only nominally in control.? Further, although they have never owned land, they 
have the right to demand that gardens shall be cleared for their use ; and, when 
handicapped by being unable to sue, they can take comfort from the knowledge that 
they cannot themselves be sued. 

The division of labour is fair and reasonable, the heavier tasks and those involving 
long absences from home being performed by the men. It is they who accept the 
responsibility for clearing new gardens, for bringing heavy logs from the forest for 
housebuilding and canoe making, and for providing the family with fish and game. 
Women’s work is by contrast fairly easy ; and for the most part it radiates from the 


® The duties of the council and of the headman are discussed in H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Local Govern- 
ment for New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. XVII, pp. 38-66. 


7 For information concerning the strongmindedness of some of the women see “ Sex and 
Marriage in Busama,”’ op. cit., pp. 229-233. 
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hearth. They weed the crops, carry the daily supplies of vegetables, firewood, and 
water, take care of the house and everyday cooking, and mind the young children. 

The women of to-day, however—and one may presume that this was true also 
of their grandmothers—rather resent the fact that their jobs are never finished. 
A man may take a day’s holiday after clearing an area of jungle or if he has a mild 
attack of malaria, they point out, but water bottles are always having to be filled, 
fires are always needing attention, and children are always hungry. Women are 
never called upon for the great bursts of energy, it is agreed, but they have little 
opportunity for taking a rest. 

Female vanity furnishes consolation, and all women take great pride in their 
fortitude and indifference to pain and fatigue. They parade their importance as 
they hurry to and fro when a child is born and openly snigger that if the men suffered 
from labour pains the village would long ago have ceased to exist. 

This attitude is reflected by the men, who refer to themselves in self-pity as a 
tidal creek (buka saung), in comparison with the women, who are like a broad river 
(6uka atu). Women are so constructed that weariness and disease flow away from 
them with the same speed as a flooded stream empties itself of driftwood. (This is 
not a reference to menstruation.) 


SkY SPIRITs 

The words ngalau and balum are used almost indiscriminately for supernatural 
beings, but several different types were distinguished, and it will be convenient here 
to give them separate names—the sky spirits, the spirits of the land, the spirits of 
the dead, the lonely female spirits, the spooks, and the monsters of the male cult. 

The beings which dwelt in the sky were supposed to look like humans but to 
carry torches always. The two largest of these, representing the sun and the moon, 
were borne by the headmen, the rest being content with stars. 


These spirits, particularly the sun and the moon, were looked upon as culture 
heroes or high gods, and to them were attributed all the characteristics of the various 
societies around the Gulf. They were believed to be responsible for everything—the 
annual rhythm of work resulting from the seasonal cycle, the distribution of resources, 
the technical skills, the languages, the social organization, even the marriage rules. 

A myth related that in the remote past mankind lived in chaos. Each person 
had his own private speech and dwelt alone, and there were no households, no 
villages, no groups speaking a common tongue. But by and by the sun and the 
moon sent some of their followers down as instructors in the proper way to behave. 
These men gave the people their languages, showed them how to build houses, told 
them about marriage, the family, and group life, and taught them how to cultivate 
the soil and catch fish. It was at this time, too, that the natural resources were 
allocated and trade began. One area received pottery clay, another stone for manu- 
facturing implements, a third grasses for weaving baskets, and so forth. In the end 
the culture of the earth duplicated the culture of the sky. 
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The sun, the moon, and their followers, having completed their task, seem like 
culture heroes and high gods in other parts of the world to have forgotten all about 
their handiwork, or at least to have displayed no further interest init. Their presence 
was felt only in the wet season, the rain being ascribed to the displeasure of certain 
of the spirit men at the goings on of the spirit women, and when the ground was 
shaken by earthquakes as a result of their wars. The natives considered that a debt ~ 
was owed, however, and as an acknowledgement always set aside baskets of food 
at ceremonial distributions. Such offerings, like the sacrifices made to the spirits 
who were more directly concerned with human welfare, were left for some hours in a 
special place in the ceremonial houses to allow the essence of the food to be consumed, 
after which the elders ate its corporal substance. 


SPIRITS OF THE LAND 


Every set of areas owned by a joint family somewhere includes a spot which is 
noteworthy because of its gloom, chill atmosphere, or danger—a cave with a fern- 
covered entrance perhaps, a waterfall drenched with cold spray, a lonely pool where 
a stray crocodile may be lurking, or a slippery precipice. Each of these places was 
formerly considered to be set apart as the abode of a colony of the beings to which I 
have given the name spirits of the land. 

Normally invisible, land spirits occasionally took the form of an eel, snake, or 
lizard but were then easily recognizable by their bright and varied colouring. Their 
breath was of the same radiant hues and was to be seen in the sky from time to time 
forming the rainbow. Tempests, thunderstorms, and heavy downpours were 
attributed to them, especially when out of season, and they were thought to have 
the power also to cause a variety of diseases and even madness. They particularly 
disliked women and were apt to inflict them with difficulties during labour, sometimes 
involving the death of the infant. 

Dangerous as these spirits were believed to be, however, it was thought that the 
group dwelling at each sacred place had made a promise to the first claimant of the 
surrounding area to leave him and his heirs unmolested. The members of the joint 
family accordingly felled the timber growing close by without anxiety, convinced 
that they would enjoy protection. The only exception occurred when one of them 
had recently been indulging in sexual intercourse. These spirits hated women so 
intensely that even the faintest smell of menstrual blood was a source of grievance. 
Men who had been sleeping with their wives took the precaution therefore of keeping 
at a distance, and young husbands always made their gardens as far away as possible. 
(This taboo is not to be confused with that prohibiting cultivation for some days 
after sexual indulgence: a breach of the latter was followed by the failure of the 
crop only, not by illness.) 

Persons who had no claim to ownership, on the other hand, imagined that any 
unauthorized approach to a sacred place would be fraught with danger. Not being 
members of the joint family, they were ignored in the contract and could expect no 
favours. Remnants of this fear linger to this day, especially amongst the women, 
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who usually prefer when walking about in the bush to take the safer routes even if 
heavily laden. The village idiot, who lost his wits after a severe illness six or seven 
years ago, is presumed by many to owe his condition to having cut bamboo for a 
fishing rod from the vicinity of a forest pool. 


The proper course when a person suspected that the wrath of the spirits might 
have been aroused was to make a sacrifice. Sometimes he did this immediately, 
but in general he postponed the analysis of his past actions until the next time he 
was ill. If he remembered trespass on land where there was an abode of hostile 
spirits, he caused a message to be sent to the owners. Begging pardon for the 
offence, he entrusted a small collection of valuables to them, perhaps a couple of 
boars’ tusks or a short string of dogs’ teeth, with a request that these might be offered 
to the spirits as a means of appeasing their anger. The leader of the group carried 
the valuables to the sacred place, where they remained hanging from a tree for a 
couple of days. By this time the spirits were thought to have taken their essence, 
and the outer form was returned.* Forgiveness was now assured, and lack of 
improvement in the man’s health was accepted as proof that other forces were at 
work and that a new course of action must be followed. 


Gase’, now an old man, told me that during his childhood he was once afflicted 
with acute inflammation of the throat. At first nobody took any notice of the 
complaint, but eventually, after he had lost his voice, his father enquired where he 
had been playing during the previous few days. The boy thought for some minutes 
and then recalled that when passing through the neighbouring settlement of Gwado 
he had thrown a stone at a bird and missed. From where he was standing at the 
time, he said, there was some chance that the stone might have gone beyond the 
limits of the village into the pool at the base of the waterfall on the Bula River. 
This must be the explanation, the father decided, and within an hour he had arranged 
for one of the men from Gwado to hang some of his dogs’ teeth on a bush alongside 
the waterfall. “From that moment,” Gase’ concluded, “my throat started to 
improve.” 


The sky dwellers were believed to be responsible for the bad weather which was 
always to be expected during the height of the trade-wind season, in July and August, 
but for prolonged storms at any other time the land spirits were blamed. If heavy 
seas day after day made fishing impossible therefore, or if flood rains threatened the 
crops, it often happened that an elder who was partial to sea food, or one whose 
gardens were in the greatest peril, or even one who wished to create a favourable 
impression amongst his fellows, would try the effect of a gift of pork on the beings 
who dwelt in the sacred place on his land. After the pig had been ceremonially 
carved a plateful was carried to them, but the villagers ate the rest of the meat. 


® The handing back of the sacrifice is in line with what happened to the other sacrifices. 
The Wogeo natives, living on an island near Wewak, in circumstances of this kind, however, 
make offerings of fruit peelings and coconut husks, the argument being that land spirits are 
so stupid that it is unnecessary to take the trouble to give them valuables even temporarily. 
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These occasional storms seldom last longer than a week, and there was little chance 
of the sacrifice failing to achieve its object. 

Land spirits were also venerated as the source of much of the magic. To cement 
the agreement to give the different ancestors protection, it was supposed that they 
handed over a number of their spells. These formed a valuable part of the man’s 
fortune and were transmitted to his heirs along with his land rights. 

As a mark of appreciation for the gift, the joint family adopted the name of one 
of the spirits as its battle cry and ceremonial greeting. There was no idea apparently 
that the call would bring supernatural aid in time of peril, but it was felt that the 
word had a peculiar appropriateness for rallying purposes. A man surrounded by 
the spears of his enemies was fortified by a reminder of the spirits of his land and of 
what they had done for his ancestors. 


SPIRITS OF THE DEAD 


The relatives were summoned as soon as anyone became gravely ill, and it was 
unusual for them to be absent at the time of death. The great lamentation which 
went up informed the other villagers of what had happened, and from then till after 
the body was buried all work had to cease. 

The members of the dead person’s family gashed themselves with knives in the 
agony of their grief and sometimes tore the lobes of their ears, making the wearing 
of ornaments afterwards impossible. Often, too, they destroyed some of their 
property, perhaps chopping down two or three coconut palms and driving an axe 
through the hull of one of their canoes. 

Meantime some of the women shaved the corpse, bathed it, and arrayed it in 
new garments for the lying in state, which was arranged to take place in one of the 
larger houses. The body rested in the centre surrounded by the weeping family, 
but the remainder of the floor space was cleared to make room for the various 
members of the community, who now paid short visits to express respect and 
sympathy. All the adults, youths, and girls attended, but the children were excluded 
for fear that the chill of death might seize them and carry them off. As a sign of 
grief the visitors beat their breasts and pounded their ears with coconut shells till 
their cheeks and necks were lacerated and swollen. 

The family continued to weep without rest during the whole of the night, 
alternately embracing the corpse and flinging themselves on the floor. For several 
hours, too, the villagers sang dirges. As many as could be accommodated packed 
into the house, the rest seating themselves on the verandah or under the eaves. 

Burial took place the following morning. The job of preparing the grave, which 
was usually dug in front of the residence, fell to the distant relatives, who so far had 
had no very prominent part to play. The hole was only about three feet deep, but 
the body was always wrapped up tightly in a thick covering of mats to prevent the 
smell of decomposition becoming apparent in the village. A small basket of taro 
was set at the side before the earth was replaced to furnish nourishment for the soul 
on the journey to itsnew home. A hut was then built on top, and to this the members 
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of the family retired to continue their mourning. Kinsmen gave them food, most 
of which had to be eaten raw, and also fuel sufficient to keep a fire burning constantly 
in order that the body might be kept warm. They were absolutely forbidden to 
wash, and the men were also not allowed to shave. 


At length, after an interval of from one to three months, depending on the dead 
person’s status, a feast brought the period of seclusion toa close. The heirs furnished 
the pigs and taro, squandering much of what they would otherwise have inherited. 
Funeral feasts were distinguished from all others by the fact that the food was roasted 
on an open fire instead of being boiled or steamed, as is usual. 


The soul, which had so far been hovering around the village, was now thought 
to have taken its last farewell. The natives had no belief, however, in a single 
afterworld where all the departed were assembled: the doctrine was that each one 
went to dwell with the particular land spirits which had previously granted him their 
protection. The tie with these beings was thus presumed to last for ever—the 
persons whom they allowed to approach them in life took up residence with them 
after death. I was unable to discover for certain what happened to the souls of the 
women but gathered that if they were single they joined the land spirits of their 
brothers and if married they went to those of the husband. 


It follows that the joint family had reason to regard its sacred place as doubly 
hallowed. Here not only were its land spirits congregated but also the souls of its 
ancestors, the men who in times past had belonged to the group, owning the same 
ground and carrying out the same magical rites. 


Yet although the two sets of spirits lived side by side, they were always clearly 
distinguished. Their supernatural power was equally extensive, certainly, but was 
exercised in an entirely different way. Ancestral spirits never became incarnate as 
eels or reptiles, for instance, and, far from inconveniencing mortals with bad weather, 
they preferred to help them with large hauls of fish and increased herds of pigs. 


As a return for their kindness, a basket of fish was presented to them every time 
a big catch was secured and a plate of pork whenever a pig not consecrated to another 
spirit was killed. 

The ancestral spirits sometimes inflicted the living with disease, it is true, but 
here again there was a difference. They were concerned on such occasions with 
punishing not trespass on their dwelling place, which left them unmoved, but such 
breaches of custom as neglect of kinship obligations and wilful setting aside of 
marriage rules; moreover, they ignored strangers and struck only at their 
descendants, the very persons who were normally immune from the wrath of the 
land spirits. The whole group was considered to be at fault for allowing the offence 
to take place, and all had in consequence to pay the price. Responsibility was thus 
attributed to the ancestors only when two or three members of the extended family 
fell ill simultaneously. The sacrifice of a pig was considered to be sufficient to assuage 
their anger and secure a renewal of goodwill. 
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LONELY FEMALE SPIRITS 


Deaths of adults, unless they were killed in battle, were generally thought to be 
the result of sorcery, and, as we shall see later, the survivors not infrequently sought 
out the man alleged to be responsible and put him to death. The Busama infant- 
mortality rate, as in other parts of New Guinea, was, however, so high that such a 
doctrine might have had serious disruptive effects had it been extended to young 
children. There was accordingly an alternative belief in childless spirits which 
were supposed to make a practice of kidnapping the souls of babies. 

Continual precautions had to be taken. Thus when leaving her baby at the 
edge of the garden the mother always made a loud noise by banging two sticks 
together to frighten away any of them which might have been in hiding close by, 
and when sitting on the beach she was careful to see that no tiny footprint was left 
in the sand to attract unwelcome attention. She refrained from venturing on the 
sea, too, till the child was at least a year old. In the depths of the ocean one of the 
spirits was supposed to lurk in the form of a giant octopus whose long arms could 
clutch infants no matter how tenderly they might be nursed. 

If the baby was fretful or irritable the mother at once thought that one of the 
female spirits was either frightening it by making faces or already attempting to 
take away its soul. She retired to the family dwelling and had one of the older 
children periodically scatter hot ashes round about. At night, too, blazing fires were 
kept burning just outside the doors to prevent the spirits from going inside. If 
there was still no improvement the services of a magician were sought to recover the 
stolen soul. He took his spear to a rocky promontory and murmured a spell to 
conjure the spirit to appear. As soon as it was visible to him he flung the weapon, 
thus causing it to drop the bundle containing the soul. Making his way as speedily 
as possible to the village, he returned this to the owner with the aid of incantations 
and magical herbs. 


SPOOKS 


Such beings were of little significance beyond serving as the explanation for 
the profound dread which the natives had—and still have—for the dark. They were 
not considered to have any power to harm humans but were supposed to take delight 
in frightening them. To this end they banged doors in empty houses, rustled the 
leaves on calm days, rolled stones down hillsides, and jumped from behind patches 
of shadow at night. Such manifestations, besides being alarming in themselves, 
were regarded as the forerunners of misfortune. If at the time someone in the 
village was seriously ill, it was taken for granted that he would probably die. 


® The reason for differing beliefs concerning the deaths of infants and adults is discussed by 
M. Mead, ‘“‘ The Marsalai Cult among the Arapesh,”’ op. cit., and R. F. Fortune, ‘“‘ Manus Religion,” 
Oceania, Vol. II, pp. 74-108. 
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THE MALE CULT 


The foundation of the cult was the belief that the sexes were in substance entirely 
different. Men, it was claimed, were akin to the spirits and could at certain times 
acquire the same sanctity, a state indicated by the expression dabung, a close 
equivalent of the Polynesian tapu. Women, on the contrary, were outside the 
spirits’ pale—they were essentially profane and could never attain sacredness. 
Contact between the two was accordingly held to be ritually dangerous, though only 
to the men, and likely to lead to loss of virility. The cult had as its object the over- 
coming of this disability and bringing about the restoration of ritual purity. 


The most vital of the ceremonies was concerned with blood letting, the means 
adopted for removing the women’s contaminating influence. The penis, the organ 
which actually penetrated the female body when contact was at a maximum, was 
the obvious choice for the cut. 


Incising the penis, apart from the pain and inconvenience involved—the gash 
had to be of some depth—was not to be undertaken lightly. Maleness was now 
renewed to the full, and, as a result, the affinity with the spirits was at its height. 
Because of the supernatural forces present, a period of preparation was necessary 
beforehand and some days of seclusion afterwards. During these times even the 
most superficial contact with women was prohibited, and the man retired to a 
ceremonial house. All sorts of diet taboos were imposed, too, and various other 
restrictions had to be observed. Fluids were barred, for instance, thirst having to 
be quenched by sucking a piece of sugar cane, and many varieties of fish. Further, 
if the food could not be eaten raw—and this was considered to be preferable—it had 


to be roasted on an open fire : in no circumstances could it be prepared in the normal 
manner by steaming or boiling.” 


The operation was supposed to be performed at more or less regular intervals, but 
many men, probably the majority, were apt to delay until jolted into remembering 
their growing impurity by an attack of illness.“ They then retired to the 
ceremonial house to take the preliminary precautions. These were considered to be 
complete after two days, and at dawn on the third the men proceeded to a lonely 
spot on the beach armed with a sliver of obsidian. The blood was allowed to drip 
into the sea, and they afterwards bound the wound up with leaves. 


Most important undertakings also involved a preparatory incision for those 
taking part, thereby ensuring that defilement would not bring about disaster from 
weakness or any other cause. Warriors purified themselves before a raid, weavers. 
before the manufacture of a large fishing net, builders before the erection of a new 


1@ Women were on two occasions subject to the same diet restrictions, (i) when they were in 
mourning, and (ii) when set apart after their first menstruation. The loss of a near kinsman was. 
supposed to have the effect of pulling them to the brink of the spirit world (though they did not 
become dabung) ; and the ceremonial associated with first menstruation was obviously based on 
that carried out at the initiation of youths (see below). 


1 The attitude to confession is to-day similar. Vide H. I. Hogbin, ‘“‘ Native Christianity 
in a New Guinea Village,”’ op. cit., pp. 26-28. 
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ceremonial house, and gardeners before engaging in collective cultivation to furnish 
supplies for a feast. 

Other ceremonies of the cult involved the impersonation of supernatural 
monsters. The women and children were told that these were like enormous 
crocodiles but were never allowed to approach near enough to see. Instead, on 
hearing the monsters’ “ voices,”’ they had to run into hiding, reputedly on pain of 
death. The noise was in fact the sound made by bullroarers. 

The myth giving the origin of bullroarers relates that their special properties 
were discovered accidentally in a village on Mount Yambi, near the mouth of the 
Waria River, to the south. One of the women when chopping firewood struck off a 
chip which flew into the air with a whirring noise. Picking it up, she discovered 
that it had a slight twist, which she rightly concluded was responsible. She thereupon 
bored a hole through one end, attached a piece of string, and returned home twirling 
it round her head. The husband, interested, borrowed it to show his friends in 
the ceremonial house, first warning her to make no mention as yet of what had 
happened. The men agreed that here was an object which could well be incorporated 
into their cult, from which hitherto they had had difficulty in keeping the members 
of the other sex. They would say that it was the voice of a spirit, they decided, 
which women were forbidden to look upon. The difficulty was that one woman 
had already seen it and would no doubt laugh at them as humbugs. It was 
accordingly declared that she must be killed. The husband was at first reluctant 
but at length gave his consent when promised a substitute. He sent a message to 
her to bring his supper, and as soon as she stepped on the ladder of the house the men 
despatched her with their spears. The body was buried in secret, the rest of the 
women being told that she had been eaten by a fearsome spirit monster which had 
come into the area. From that time onwards the men alone possessed the bull- 
roarers. 

The story may perhaps give the impression that the hoaxing of the women was 
uppermost in the men’s minds when carrying out their ritual. From my experience 
in other New Guinea communities where pagan rites are still being carried out I am 
convinced that, although this aspect of the matter cannot be ignored, it would be a 
mistake to pay too much attention to it. 

Every ceremonial house had two bullroarers, both named, a “ male” about 
thirty inches in length, and a “ female ’ somewhat shorter, often only a foot, The 
surfaces of both were engraved with designs of mythological significance. When not 
in use they were preserved in a carved bow! of the most exquisite workmanship 
on a special shelf, and when removed for a ceremony they were reverently painted 
and decorated with feathers. 

One of the chief occasions for the impersonation of the monsters was when a 
headman wished to put a taboo on certain kinds of food as a prelude to a feast, A 

rite to summon them from their lairs underground was carried out some time before- 
hand, and from then on till the date of the feast the consumption of coconuts or 
bananas and the killing of pigs were forbidden, They appeared, too, if a new 
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ceremonial house was to be erected or if a leading man of a neighbouring community 
was ill or had died, when it was said that they had come to mourn because his kinsmen 
had not taken better care of him. 


The bullroarers themselves were also put to special uses. A headman wishing 
to communicate with another village usually entrusted one to the messenger as an 
indication that he was on official business. The holy object gave him complete 
immunity from attack, for to kill or wound him would have been sacrilege. When 
an alliance or a truce had been concluded between two settlements, too, several 
bullroarers were exchanged to cement the relationship. It was said that if treachery 


occurred afterwards the guilty parties were liable to be the victims of supernatural 
vengeance. 


INITIATION 


Youths were excluded from the cult until physically mature, when they were 
put through a series of tests first and then formally initiated. So much food had to 
be provided for the accompanying feasts, however, that the appropriate ceremonies— 
there was a whole cycle, known as sam—could seldom take place oftener than at 
intervals of ten years. The younger lads involved were therefore only about fifteen, 
whereas the eldest were more than twenty-four. The headman gave the word as 
he had to supply the major part of the food. 

The first procedure was the announcement of what was contemplated to the 
surrounding countryside. Messengers went out to invite two men from each settle- 
ment to visit the village on a certain date, and when all had assembled the headman 
gave notice of his intentions and presented them with bullroarers. This marked the 
beginning of a taboo period, during which no minor feasts could be held. Quarrelling 
and fighting were also outlawed, and it is said that from this time till the ceremony 
was over anyone found guilty of murder, adultery, or other major offences had to be 
killed by his own kinsfolk. The visitors later returned to their own homes, where 
similar taboos now operated. 

The villagers next selected two old men to undertake the arduous duties of 
guardians (songoboi) during the tests. Once these had been chosen a large building 
(po’labu=cave) was erected in the bush to house the boys. This had to be fairly 
substantial as they remained there for five or six months. A meeting then decided 
which lads exactly were ready. Each had to be sponsored by a man who had himself 
been initiated only at the last ceremonies, so that he was not a great deal older than 
his ward. The pair subsequently became bond-friends and were at all times mutually 
considerate and helpful. This institution has now disappeared, but the two were 
“* like the dugout and outrigger float of a canoe, always together and lost if separated.” 
The word for bond friend was nengga’, which is also the kinship term used by men 
married to a pair of sisters. 

On the day fixed for the beginning of the ordeals the various sponsors sought 
out their wards and told them of what was about to take place. The youths had to 
climb on the men’s backs, and the party left the village for the house in the bush in 
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procession. Meantime the older men had lined up along the track, taking with them 
firebrands, sticks tipped with obsidian fragments, and bundles of nettles. These 
were used to administer a sound thrashing to the boys as each passed by. The 
sponsors did not escape unscathed, and by the time the house was reached everyone 
was covered in blood. 

The initiands, at this stage known as saga, were received by the guardians, who 
told them that during the next few months they would be tested to see whether they 
were fit to be presented to the monsters as a sacrificial meal. If they proved worthy 
there would be no cause for fear, as they would pass through whole and be evacuated. 
But anyone who failed to measure up to the requirements would remain fast in the 
monster’s belly and never be heard of again. The tests prescribed included further 
beatings, being kept awake for several days on end, and partial suffocation. Huge 
fires were lit inside the house and piles of green boughs put on top. The doors were 
then kept tightly closed until everyone was practically insensible. 

During the whole of this period, which lasted for upwards of three months, 
the boys were only allowed to eat minute portions of the coarsest types of food either 
raw or roasted. All liquids were forbidden, though if they were thirsty permission 
was occasionally granted for them to chew a piece of sugar cane provided by the 
sponsors. The mothers and sisters handed over plates of delicious stews daily, but 
these were taken by the elders. There was also a ban on leaving the house at any 
time except just before dawn, when each youth had to bury his feces in a deep hole. 
A watch was then kept to see that he did not wash himself afterwards. 

At length the day arrived for the summoning of the monsters. Word had been 
sent out to the villages which had proclaimed the taboo, and a vast concourse of 
people was by this time in attendance. They remained till the last rite ended, 
causing severe strain on their hosts’ resources. 


The pretence was that the monsters lived underground, and a hole was 
accordingly dug from which they could emerge. At first only a faint humming was 
heard, and the women murmured amongst themselves that the tree roots must be 
scraping their flanks. Soon afterwards a man covered with earth went along to the 
village to announce how deep down the monsters had been but that they had at last 
appeared. The humming now became louder, till in the end the whole countryside 
rang with the booming of dozens of bullroarers. 


The boys had to listen for a few days and were then brought out and shown by 
their guardians, with much impressive ritual, how the noise was made. A poisonous 
fish was later flourished in front of their mouths, and they were warned that if a 
word of what had been disclosed crossed their lips they would perish as assuredly as 
if they had swallowed a deadly toxin. 


This revelation was followed by the incision rite. This time the boys were cut 
by one or other of the guardians, but on all subsequent occasions each person operated 
on himself. A long low shed had been built to represent one of the monsters, and 
inside the two men waited with their obsidian knives. The lads were taken in turn, 
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each one being carried on the back of his sponsor, who also served as a support while 
the gash was being made. The blood, as the first which they had shed, was especially 
sacred, and the sponsors gathered it in leaves for use later as face paint. 


The men spoke of the wound as the mark of the monster’s teeth as the boy was 
swallowed. Informants stated that at times some of the candidates bled to death 
or died as a result of the cut becoming septic and that occasionally those who had 
offended the guardians by their weakness or disobedience were deliberately put to 
death. The bodies were buried in the bush, the mothers being informed that 
unfortunately the monsters had failed to digest their sons. 


The hosts now made ready a great feast, supposedly for the entertainment 
of the monsters but in fact for the guests. The youths, however, were hurried back 
to the shelter, where they were subject to the same taboos as before. They remained 
shut up until the wounds were quite healed, generally a couple of months. Different 
men took turns swinging the bullroarers day and night, and it is claimed that the 
lads had barely any sleep on account of the noise. At the same time, no further 
tests were held, and instead the guardians delivered long moral homilies. Respect 
must always be paid to the elders, they said, and it was necessary for everyone to 
bear in mind that he now had a binding obligation to help his various kinsfolk, those 
on the mother’s side as well as those on the father’s side. They made a great point 
also of the rule that sexual intercourse outside wedlock was forbidden and urged the 
lads to avoid entanglements by concentrating on their work and refraining from 
sitting for long gossips in the houses of others. 


Before the boys could emerge the monsters had to be sent back underground, 
a rite accompanied by another feast for which sometimes hundreds of pigs were 
slain. The villagers liked to boast that so much food was provided that a large 
quantity became rotten before it could be eaten. 


Now called gwale, the youths next day went to a stream and were given a 
ceremonial bath by their sponsors. Richly painted and decorated, they were then 
led one by one into the village, where the women welcomed them with tears of joy. 
A secular feast, which all could share, had in the meantime been prepared and a 
platform erected outside one of the ceremonial houses. On this the boys sat while 
their relatives and friends danced and sang songs in their honour. 


This concluded the celebrations, and the guests made their farewells and 
departed. One duty alone remained, a purely private matter for the boys’ families. 
Most of them liked to show their appreciation of the sponsors by showering them 
with gifts. 

The taboo period was also over, and fighting was no longer regarded as sinful. 
The ancestors used to insist that the effect of the restrictions continued, and that 
peace could confidently be expected for a year or two. This the natives to-day 
dismiss as a pious hope. Outbreaks of violence often began, they say, before a 
month had elapsed. 
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SocriAL CONSEQUENCES OF INITIATION 


The rites made a drama of the lads’ change of status. Their childhood came 
to an abrupt close, and, after a period when they were under close observation, their 
manhood had an even more violent beginning. The obvious intention was to impress 
upon them that irresponsibility must now give way to earnest fulfilment of obligations 
to kinsfolk and the community as a whole. 

Informants who are themselves of middle age, while admitting all this, insist 
that the ceremonies also had the effect of ensuring that at all times due respect would 
be paid to the elders. So forceful a demonstration of knowledge and power, they 
urge, humbled the initiates and left them with a meekness which they never afterwards 
threw off. 

When giving me detailed accounts of what used to take place these older men 
always dwelt longest on the belabouring of the boys during their ride on the sponsors’ 
backs to the place of seclusion. The ostensible function was said to be the encourage- 
ment of growth by magical means, but they invariably added that the beating was 
of extra importance as a demonstration that authority rested in the hands of the 
senior generations. Whether or not the blows were administered with sadistic 
abandon it is now impossible to say, but everyone insisted that this was so. 

The alleged laziness and moral laxity of the youths to-day, in my opinion 
somewhat exaggerated, are attributed to the abandonment of the custom, and many 
elders expressed a desire for its revival in some form by the mission. “I'd make 
the youngsters heed me,” one man exclaimed. “I'd hit them till the blood flowed 
like rain. Then we'd see whether they’d sit talking all day instead of helping us in 
the gardens. They'd bring some of their money home from work, too, and not gamble 
it away as fast as they earn it.” 

It is unnecessary to point out that any changes in the young people’s behaviour 
cannot be accounted for so simply and that many other factors must be at work. 


WoMEN’s CEREMONIES 


Just as men reached the highest levels of sanctity when renewing their 
masculinity by incising the penis, so women gravitated towards the lowest depths 
of the profane when their feminity was at a maximum during childbirth and 
menstruation. Yet though at such times the two sexes travelled in different 
directions and ended up poles apart, they had one thing in common: both were 
wrenched out of the ordinary world of every day. The women no less than the men 
therefore were subject to restrictions—they had to avoid all contact with males and 
were forbidden to eat certain foods. A ceremonial house into which they could retire 
was lacking, but the difficulty was overcome by preventing the menfolk from visiting 
the family dwelling. 

As the time for the wife’s delivery approached the husband pulled the floor- 
boards aside and dug a hole underneath to receive the placenta and the blood. These 
preparations concluded, he withdrew to wait on the beach or at some other convenient 
D 
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spot. The woman was attended by certain of her female relatives, who brought 
firewood, water, and clean mats. Progress was announced from time to time, and 
as soon as the child was born a message was sent to the father telling him of its sex. 
He was not permitted to see it, however, or even to go near the house for several 
days. 


The mother remained indoors for about a week devoting all her attention to 


the care of the infant. The only food permitted, in contrast with the raw or roasted 
vegetables eaten by men under a taboo, was hot soup, preferably made from the 
shoots of young sago palms, which her husband and brothers were expected to provide, 
one every alternate day. At length, if she was considered to have regained her 
strength fully, her kinswomen went out with their nets to catch a dish of freshwater 
fish. After these had been eaten her seclusion ended. She was allowed to come out 
of the house into the village, and the husband could now examine his offspring and 
perhaps nurse it for a few minutes. 

The girl’s entry into womanhood at her first menstruation was something of an 
event, the accompanying ceremonies being not unlike those carried out at initiation. 
At the same time, they were not nearly so elaborate, and, as only one girl passed 
through at a time, there was no general disturbance of village life. 

On the first appearance of the blood the girl was ordered to go to bed. She 
was considered to be ritually cold and had thus to be heated, a process achieved with 
the aid of massage with warmed oil in which ginger roots had been steeped. The 
rubbings continued for several days, during which she did not sit up. 

This was the beginning of a period of seclusion lasting for six or seven months. 
Permission to go outside was only granted when it became necessary to answer the 
calls of nature, and at such times a shroud of mats was worn as a cover not only for 
the head but for the whole body. If the father or brothers wished to remain in the 
dwelling a small compartment was made for the girl in one corner, but the men 
usually preferred to stay outside and eat their meals in the ceremonial house. 

Unlike the youths, the girl was not called upon to undergo any ordeals, but 
washing and drinking were forbidden, and her diet was also confined to raw or 
‘ roasted foods. Three or four girls of approximately her own age attended to her 
wants, companions to whom the word nengga’ was applied, the term used by the boys 
and their sponsors. 

When at last the father considered that he had sufficient food for a small feast 
he announced to his relatives that the time for emergence had come. The next 
morning the companions took the girl to the stream for a ritual bathe. An old 
woman always went with the party, and on the completion of the toilet it was her 
duty to give a certain amount of elementary instruction in sex. Using a gourd or 
a green banana, she told of the male organs of generation and showed the girl how 
the penis would be inserted in her vagina, rupturing the hymen as she did so. 

A member of the train carried the girl back to the village. Many persons, men 
as well as women, stood in readiness, and as the two appeared they were beaten with 
stalks of the ginger plant. They were afterwards expected to become bond friends, 
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sangung being used for the girl herself and ise’ for the companion. (These are not 
kinship terms : women married to two brothers call one another dawatang.) 

The feast took place on the following day, the girl, now known as an aku’wi, 
being painted and decorated with all the family ornaments for the occasion. The 
food was displayed in front of the house with a mat on the ground in front. To this 
she was led by her brothers, who protected her from observation with a screen of 
mats until she was seated and arranged to the best advantage. 

When menstruating later, women were not confined quite so strictly to the 
house, though they rarely came outside. The beach was absolutely barred, however, 
on the ground that the fish might afterwards smell the contamination on the canoes 
drawn up above high-water mark and keep their distance. Gardening and the 
preparation of the family meals were also forbidden, and, to tide the husband and 
children over, the neighbours sent along provisions. The women cooked for them- 
selves but had to limit their meals to hot broth. 


SORCERY 
Three types of black magic were recognized—mw1’sinang, resulting in illness 
only ; katon, leading to the annihilation of whole populations ; and balu, bringing 
about the death of particular individuals. 


Muwt’sinang. 

Each minor ailment with which the people were commonly affilicted was 
associated with one or more systems of magic. Thus there were systems with rites 
to cause tropical ulcers and cure them afterwards; systems to cause and cure 
diarrhcea ; systems to cause and cure conjunctivitis ; andso forth. Nearly everyone 
in the community had a knowledge of at least one system, a fact which he did not asa 
rule attempt to conceal. The details of the rites, however, especially the spells 
which had to be chanted, were carefully guarded from all but the legal heirs, who 
learnt them as part of their heritage. 

The chief use of such magic was to prevent theft from palm groves and orchards. 
The trees were often planted at a considerable distance from the village where no 
watch could be kept, and to protect them the owners carried out the first of their 
rites. They then hung a warning sign on a bush close by or else twisted it around one 
of the trunks to inform the potential thief that from thenceforth he meddled at his 
own risk. If he was undeterred and stole any of the nuts or fruit it was thought that 
he would inevitably be taken ill. 

Spells to cause the disease were also used as a means of taking vengeance when 
an offence was committed by a fellow villager—failure to pay a debt perhaps, 
destruction of property, or borrowing tools without first asking permission. The 
whole community was linked together by such a never-ending chain of reciprocal 
obligations that an open breach would usually have been inexpedient, and persons 
who considered themselves to be injured preferred to punish the offender in secret 
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through their magic. The necessary rites were carried out in the depths of the 
forest over a leaf or some other convenient substance, which was then buried in his 
garden or thrown on to his bed. He himself was unaware of what had occurred, but 
the magician was satisfied because convinced that sickness would follow. 

It is possible that persons with a guilty conscience may occasionally have 
imagined themselves into illness. But New Guinea is not a healthy country, and as 
few drugs are obtainable the average villager even to-day spends at least a fortnight 
or three weeks in each year confined to his bed. Subsequent events must accordingly 
have confirmed the magicians in their belief—sooner or later the culprit always 
suffered. The disease with which he was afflicted was sometimes different from the 
one intended, but this was not regarded as of much consequence. The magic had 
perhaps worked itself out in a new way, or else another person who had been wronged 
had used more powerful spells. 

The fact that the rites could be performed by stealth meant that they were 
sometimes resorted to also for the satisfaction of private grudges. The victim, that 
is to say, was sometimes innocent of all offence and ought not to have been expected 
to pay any penalty. His ignorance was on such occasions his protection. Being 
unconscious of the enmity which his conduct had aroused, he had no suspicion that 
magical forces might have been directed against him. 

The normal treatment for minor illnesses was to have the remedial rites per- 
formed. Patients who were aware of having trespassed on a sacred area or who felt 
that an incision of the penis might be due had recourse first to the appropriate 
religious ceremony, but in ordinary circumstances no further action was taken than 
to request the assistance of a man with a knowledge of the correct magic. Any one 
of them served the purpose, and it was not regarded as necessary to locate the person 
actually responsible for the onset of the complaint. Natural resistance was generally 


in itself sufficient to ensure recovery, and once again the current belief received 
apparent corroboration. 


Katon. 


This was the most lethal sorcery of all, being thought to be capable of wiping 
out everyone in a village. It was only employed with the consent of all the elders, 
and then solely against a neighbouring settlement which had given serious offence. 

Each village in the locality had one or two katon sorcerers, men who had inherited 
their spells from a brother of their mother. So deadly was this form of magic that 
during their apprenticeship they were compelled to withdraw from the rest of society 
to a cave in the forest, where they lived for upwards of a year, confining their diet 
solely to uncooked food. 

The essential ingredient of katon sorcery, apart from the spells, was a length of 
a species of creeper which when left in the sun gradually disintegrates into powder. 
If the elders agreed that the sorcery was to be carried out the magician collected his 
creeper and that night journeyed to the outskirts of the offending settlement. Having 
lit a fire, he murmured his incantations over the stalks and then cut them into short 
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lengths. These he held over the flames one by one till they were ignited, afterwards 
hurling them in the direction of the houses. If by chance while the ceremony was 
in progress he heard the mournful cry of a night bird he was doubly certain that his 
mission would be crowned with success. 

It is said that within a couple of days one of the women began to sicken, to be 
followed later by everyone whom she had touched, then by everyone with whom 
they had been in contact, till in the end not a single healthy person remained. If 
steps were not taken to have the magic undone, death carried them all off within a 
few weeks. Anxious to prevent such a catastrophe, the offenders sent compensation 
for their misdeed to the group which they had injured, with a message also to the 
headman to have mercy upon them. A meeting was called to decide whether the 
gifts were acceptable, and if it was agreed that this was so the sorcerer was ordered 
to undo his work. He bespelled a length of sugar cane and chopped it into four 
pieces, one for himself and one each for a man, a woman, and a child from amongst 
the wrongdoers. 


Bula. 


This is the familiar sorcery of food remains, common throughout the primitive 
world. The magician collected a few crumbs which had fallen to the ground while 
his victim was eating a meal and later, in the privacy of his house, recited spells 
over them. The man began to feel pains soon afterwards, but it was believed that 
death could not take place until the food had been burnt. The only hope of a cure 
was to find the sorcerer as soon as possible and persuade him to neutralize the magic 
by putting the crumbs in cold water. 

The headman and one or two other persons of importance were supposed to 
have bula spells, the net weavers and the stone workers alone being always excluded— 
black magic would have been incompatible with the white magic which they were 
called upon to perform. Ifa man wished to become a sorcerer and had not inherited 
the necessary knowledge he could buy it for a large fee from someone more fortunately 
placed who was willing to sell. 

As with katon, the main purpose of buda was to score off the inhabitants of other 
places. To aim it at a fellow villager would normally have been the height of folly— 
the sorcerer would have been depriving himself of a helper and his group of a warrior. 
It was one of the duties of the headman to rid the community of troublemakers 
and habitual criminals, however; and leaders were occasionally suspected also 
of bewitching possible rivals who were beginning to be as wealthy as themselves. 

People fell back on the buda explanation only after simple home treatment by 
sacrifices, the incision of the penis, and remedial magic had failed to effect any 
improvement. The patient then began to cast about in his mind to discover whether 
anyone in a neighbouring community might have a grievance against him. If he 
came to the conclusion that this was so, he persuaded one of his kinsmen who was 
friendly with the man in question to make a few discreet enquiries. Confirmation 
of the suspicion was followed by a plea that the crumbs might now be placed in cold 
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water, a request which was seldom, if ever, refused. The questioner was often met 
with a blank denial, nevertheless, making further search necessary. In cases where 
this was still unsuccessful, and the patient began to recover, it was taken for granted 
that the sorcerer must have relented of his own accord. If, on the other hand, death 


took place, the only possible conclusion for the relatives was that the food had been 
burnt. 


Here then was an explanation which could be put forward on practically every 
occasion when anyone save a young child had died. For infants another reason was 
given ; as has been mentioned, they were thought to have attracted the attention 
of lonely spirits. There is some probability, too, that katon was held responsible 
for serious epidemics. The villagers even supposed that bu/a was at work when a 
man died as a result of some misadventure, such as a fall from a tree, the bite of a 
snake, the wreck of a canoe, or goring by a wild boar. Had he not been bewitched 
his hand would have kept a firm hold, the snake would have wriggled away, the canoe 
would have outsailed the storm, and the boar would have been less fierce. 


It is important to note that there was never at any time a suggestion that the 
dead man might himself be to blame either for ignoring the sacrifice due to an offended 
land spirit or for delaying the incision of his penis. These remedies were within the 
same easy reach as our aspirins and castor oil and were tried out, like them, during 
the early stages of the illness while there was still hope of a speedy recovery. 


One may be reasonably certain that bula magic was actually performed, but 
there is considerable doubt about whether it was as common as was generally believed. 
For the natives, however, death was in itself proof that the rites had been -carried 
out—had they not been the person would have been still alive. The kinsmen were 
accordingly filled with rage against the sorcerer believed to have been responsible, 


their desire being to make him pay in full for what was, to their way of thinking, 
unjustifiable homicide. 


The first requirement was the man’s identification, a job for which a diviner had 
to becalledin. He had several methods at his disposal, but all involved the conjuring 
of the spirit of the dead into some object. A series of questions was then put to it, 
each one phrased in such a way that the answer was a simple yes or no—‘‘ Did the 
man who killed you come from the west?”’ ‘‘ Does he live in Gwado?” and so 
forth. The commonest object was probably a stunned eel, a convulsion at the 
appropriate moment being accepted as an affirmative. A trochus shell was also 
used. It was poised on the base of an upturned pot shaped like a cone, and when it 
fell off the answer was “ yes.’’ Again, some men employed a length of bamboo 
containing one of the dead man’s ornaments : this remained still for ‘‘ no ”’ but rolled 
about on their hand to indicate “ yes.”” It seems that gossip had usually fixed upon 
the name beforehand, and that all the diviner did was to give confirmation. This 
was easy as every method was susceptible of manipulation. 


The elders decided what was to be done. They sometimes organized a raid to 
put the alleged sorcerer to death immediately—the last time this took place was in 
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1900—but more usually, for fear of causing a war, they asked the headman to arrange 
for him to be bewitched in his turn. 


MaGic AND LEADERSHIP 


Many different methods of fishing were practised, but seining was always one 
of the most popular and probably on a yearly average supplied more than half the 
total catch. Five nets were available, never more and, except when a new one was 
in process of being made, never less. Each was technically the property of a single 
individual, though there was, of course, no possibility of him rounding up a shoal 
without a large team of helpers to man the canoes and pull the ropes (Plate A). 

The significant fact was that ownership, and in consequence leadership, were 
based on a knowledge of the magic carried out while the netting was being manu- 
factured—the man who performed the rites automatically claimed the finished seine, 
and persons who were ignorant, no matter how wealthy they might be, could never 
hope to do so. The spells were inherited in the normal way and before death were 
always taught to one of the sisters’ sons, who thereby in due course became the owner- 
leader. I have observed in other communities that the abandonment of magic as a 
result of mission influence has led to the disappearance of seine fishing even before 
the weaving skills have been forgotten. The Busama can no longer make nets but 
are lucky in that a few natives have always had enough money to purchase them at 
the stores. 

The owner of the seine had to organize and direct its repair and renewal as one 
of his main duties. He carried out regular inspections and gave the word for holes 
to be mended, for sections to be replaced, and, if required, for a whole new net to be 
woven. It was his job also to decide when it was to be taken out, which areas were 
to be fished, how the members of the team were to arrange themselves, and what 
proportion of the haul each was to receive. Of necessity he became thoroughly 
acquainted with the winds and the tides and the feeding habits of the different kinds 
of fish and an expert at predicting changes of weather. 

The value of a director for an undertaking of this sort requiring communal effort 
cannot be over-emphasized. The chances of the equipment becoming damaged or 
worn through neglect or carelessness were reduced by it being made the responsibility 
of one man—his property and his reputation were now at stake. The background 
of skill and knowledge was also an obvious advantage, and the fact that the right to 
give orders was recognized meant that everyone was kept informed of exactly what 
he had to do. 

These points were brought home to me when in 1945 I had the good fortune to 
secure a seine as a partial replacement for those which had been destroyed when the 
village was obliterated by bombing two years before. (There were at this time no 
stores where the natives could obtain nets for themselves.) I had intended to make a 
gift to the community at large but was dissuaded by a number of my friends. ‘‘ Give 
the net to your brother Nga’gili’,” one of them urged. ‘‘ He can’t use it by himself, 

and we’ll all share the catch. But if it’s his he'll take care of it ; if it belongs to the 
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village no one will bother. Besides there’d be trouble then if two groups both 
wanted to have it on the same day.” The example of a communally owned canoe, a 
present from a District Officer, was cited in support. As it had been nobody’s 
particular job to renew the lashings and patch the hull, the craft had become unsea- 
worthy after only a few weeks and was lying derelict on the beach.!” 


Membership of the team depended partly on kinship with the owner, partly 
on descent from persons who had belonged to the group in the past. The team not 
only fished with the seine but was under the obligation of providing either labour 
when a new one was made or supplies for the feast with which its completion was 
celebrated. 

The making of a new net was a highly ceremonial business, for, apart from the 
specialist ritual of the owner, the workers, about thirty in all, were under the strictest 
of taboos from the time when the materials were first gathered till the final feast. 
They lived apart in a special house on the beach eating only roasted vegetables and 
drinking no water, and, after the task was completed, an incision of the penis was 
insisted upon. 

Warfare was another communal enterprise in which leadership was bound up 
with the hereditary possession of special magical knowledge. There were half a 
dozen war generals in the village, each of whom had inherited a spirit familiar from 
his ancestors. This was represented by a carved stone figure about a foot high over 
which spells were recited when an expedition was contemplated. The incantations 
translated the spirit to the enemy settlement, where it clubbed all the menfolk, 
making them “‘ heavy with sleep like blocks of stone’ so that they could be taken 
by surprise. The only risk was that if a watch had been set the heavy tread of the 
spirit sometimes gave warning of its intentions. 


The choice of a general for a particular campaign rested with the headman and 
the elders. They took various factors into consideration, such as knowledge of the 
geographical features in the vicinity of the enemy village—what sort of cover was 
available and where hazards and defences might have been placed—familiarity 
with the habits of the people, natural sagacity, and proven ability to inspire followers. 
Once the man had been named he was in complete authority and was implicitly 
obeyed. 

On the evening of the day fixed for the attack the general had the duty of 
divining the probable result and, if success was assured, of endowing the weapons of 
his band with the magical ability to find the target. A pot was filled with a mixture 
of water, a small piece of his excrement, bespelled ginger, and other herbs, and round 
it the spears were planted firmly in the ground. The warriors then lined up in the 
background while the general lit the fire under the pot and kept watch on the liquid. 
If it boiled first on the side where the warriors stood success was a foregone conclusion, 
and the spears were dipped in one by one. But if instead the bubbles appeared on 
the other side the party returned home. The ceremony was then repeated on the 


18 Vide H. I. Hogbin, “‘ Shame,” Oceania, Vol. XVII, pp. 273-288. 
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next day and, if necessary, on the day after. Not until defeat had been prophesied 


three times was the project abandoned. 

The general was also skilled in reading omens, and as the band proceeded by 
stealth through the jungle he had to watch for the signs given by certain birds and 
reptiles. 

Other leaders whose position depended on magic were the men in charge of the 
overseas trading voyages and of the quarrying of stone to be ground into adzes. 

The explanation of the absence of a special gardening magician to discharge the 
functions of agricultural leader probably is that the cultivation of the staple crop, 
taro, is carried on throughout the year, new areas being cleared by each householder 
as soon as the old ones become exhausted. Gardening magicians are to be found in 
New Guinea only in places like the Trobriands, where there is an annual rhythm of 
agricultural work, with a regular season for planting and another for harvesting. 
Most of the Busama possessed individual systems of gardening magic, however, 
with spells to make the plants grow, spells to repel the wild pigs, and spells to keep 
insect pests and plant diseases in abeyance. 


VILLAGE MacIc 


The systems of magic which were individually owned, apart from those concerned 
with gardening, related to fishing with lines and hooks, to hunting, and to beauty, 
the last being carried out before a dance. Love magic may appear to be a striking 
omission, but its absence will be readily understood in the light of the Puritan sexual 
code and the privilege claimed by the elders to arrange all the marriages. 

Mention must also be made of a number of magical taboos, especially those 
associated with the care of young children, so many of whom died in their first year. 
No one was permitted to kindle a fire or light a cigarette with embers taken from a 
house in which there was a baby, for example, for fear that it might contract a fever. 
The excrement of infants had to be burnt most carefully, too, lest by being trodden 
about it should cause a rash to appear. Finally, the parents had to avoid eating 
certain kinds of fish—those with large scales which might result in skin diseases, 
those with prominent eyes which might lead to the child developing a cast, and so on. 
Similar taboos related to gardening, fishing, and hunting—the men refrained from 
going out in a canoe for a few days after eating pork, and if hoping to spear a pig 
they always pretended that a rat was the quarry. 


CONCLUSION 


The link between social organization and religion, adumbrated in the intro- 
duction, will have been apparent on almost every page of the account. The principal 
economic and religious groupings, for example, have proved to be identical: the 
men who owned and worked the same areas of land were united also by a common 
bond with certain ancestral and other spirits, and those who joined together for some 
of the bigger enterprises belonged to a single ceremonial house and had a similar 
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ritual relationship with the mythical monsters. Co-operation for daily tasks was 
thus not merely a social matter: behind lay the full force of the world of the super- 
natural. . 

The various leaders played a dual réle, too, taking charge of both secular and 
spiritual matters. The headman, as well as presiding over the village council, 
acted as the chief sorcerer and had the final say in calling up the monsters from the 
underworld for initiation and other ceremonies ; and the director of the fishing team 
and the war general were alike expert magicians. Even the differentiation of male 
and female was given religious backing, the one being held to be sacred and the other 
profane. 

This curious attitude to sex calls for further comment. The basis for it, I 
believe, was the women’s high social status. They were so prominent in community 
life that the men fell back on a cult as a means of self-assertion. 

A comparison with Wogeo Island, where there is a similar culture except that 
the women are of still greater importance than they were in Busama, is in this 
connection instructive. The theory here is that contact between the sexes is equally 
perilous for both, and the women in consequence have a separate cult to themselves 
founded on menstruation, the natural function which, they say, obviates the necessity 
for a cleansing operation. The incision of the penis is actually regarded as an 
imitation of their monthly periods and is commonly spoken of by the same term. 
The men ignore most of the ceremonies of this rival cult with great ostentation but, 
in the end exasperated, bring the biggest of them to a close by falling upon those 
taking part and driving them home with sticks and stones. The leading women 
retaliate, though only when by themselves, by saying that they know all about the 
initiation monsters but have no objection to their husbands deluding themselves with 
the belief that the whole thing is a close secret. 

The myth relating how everything originated with the sky dwellers served as a 
means of elevating and consecrating the accepted standards of behaviour. These, 
it was insisted, had been ordained not by men such as we are but by superhuman 
creatures who were above and beyond criticism. Custom, that is to say, acquired a 
mystical value which made the slightest murmur of complaint an act of the grossest 
blasphemy. The man who followed established traditions must have felt that he 
was playing his allotted part in the divine purpose of the universe. 

Some of the customs had features which are to our way of thinking barbarous, 
but in those concerned with the relations of fellow villagers the keynote was always 
loyalty. Persons who lived only a few miles away may have been treated as enemies 
and killed for sorcery or for no reason at all as opportunity offered, but near neighbours 
were trusted kinsmen and friends to be supported if necessary at the cost of ease 
and convenience. Within certain narrow limits, then, it may be asserted that the 
sky spirits gave a charter for conduct which we would ourselves accept as moral. 

Additional moral sanctions were provided by some of the other beliefs. Property 
rights were preserved, for instance, by the doctrine that the land spirits were 
concerned to punish trespass and by the faith in black magic as a means of bringing 
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thieves to book. Again, the ancestral spirits were supposed to harry their 
descendants when marriage rules had been disregarded or kinship obligations 
remained unfulfilled. On the other hand, there was no invocation of supernatural 
penalties against either the murder of a relative or adultery. Perhaps these offences 
were adequately condemned in being treated as evil customs specifically forbidden 
by the sky spirits ; though adulterers, in any case, had little chance of escaping the 
avenging spears of the wronged husband and his kinsfolk. 

Much has already been written about the general effect of magical and religious 
rites, and it will suffice to say here that in Busama as elsewhere these gave the 
natives confidence that, in spite of all the unforeseen difficulties against which no 
practical measures could be taken, their desires would in the end be achieved. The 
recitation of spells and the elimination of what were supposed to be contaminating 
influences by means of an incision assured the success of many of the enterprises, 
sacrifices to the land spirits brought about the return of good weather, offerings to 
the ancestors secured fine hauls of fish and abundance of pigs, and more magic 
guaranteed recovery from illness. Further, if the unexpected happened and the 
patient perished, the survivors were able to take comfort from the funeral ceremonies, 
which not only allowed due outlet for their grief but also reaffirmed their hopes for 
immortality by insisting that death was but the beginning of a new life on another 
plane. 

H. Ian Hocsin. 











A NEW RELIGIOUS CULT IN FIJP 
By A. C. Cato 


N AKAUSELE is.on the south coast of the main island in the Kadavan sub-group 

of the Fijiislands. This main island is spoken of as Kadavu Levu (Big Kadavu) 
by the people of the smaller islands. The north-eastern Kadavu islands are 
within the Great Astrolabe Reef. Save for a break at Ulu i Nabukelevu and the 
usual passages into bays, reefs encircle the whole of this sub-group. 

In size Nakausele is not a large village. Informants state that when its people 
are all home there are well over 100 persons. It lies on one of those deep bays which 
stud the coast line of the south coast. When the tide is low, a long stretch of sandy 
mud forms the approach across the lagoon. When the tide is high, the sea covers not 
only the lagoon, but the black mud and ooze of the inlets which reach through most 
of the village intersecting here and there. Mangrove swamps form the eastern 
boundary, whilst to the north and west is dense tropical undergrowth. As one 
approaches the village the only wooden structure is the dilapidated and unpainted 
Methodist church on one’s left. But despite its low-lying position and swampy 
surroundings, a certain aspect of well-being now characterizes Nakausele. I found 
new Fijian houses in evidence. The grass of the walls and of the thatches was still 
green. On the hill above the town stands an imposing house. It is the home of 
Kelevi Nawai, now known throughout the yasana (province) for his professed power 
as a Vuniwai Vakaviti (Fijian medicine-man) and for the new J/otu (religion) he has 
founded. This section of the village is Utoniwau. Not far from the foot of the hill 
are five curiously arranged native buildings, the four outer ones connected to the 
central one by ashort passage. From a distance they appear to be strangely clumped 
together. The largest is in the centre and is 18 feet square, whilst the other four are 
15 feet square. 

These form Kelevi’s vale nt lotu or houses of religion. They have been built by 
communal effort of the whole village as was the large residential house on the hill. 
Further evidence of the social and political force of this prophet and medicine-man 
is found in the fact that not only did the village nominate him to be their Turaga mi 
Koro (Village Chief) but the nomination was sustained in the Bose ni Tikina (District 
Council) though not confirmed by the Roko Tui Kadavu (Sacred King of Kadavu) 
which title is now accorded to the one who is paramount chief according to Govern- 
ment appointment. 


1 Names, but not the facts, have been changed. 
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When I reached Nakausele, Kelevi seemed, at least in effect, to have the influence 
of Turaga ni Koro. With other chiefs he paid me the honour of celebrating the 
Fijian 4 sevusevu ceremony. 

Nearly five years ago, at midnight in the village of Vunisei, Kelevi Nawai had 
been shown into the house where I was to spend the night. His attendants seated 
themselves near him on the mats and Kelevi faced me with a ¢abua (whale’s tooth) 
in evidence in his side pocket. The approach was with the customary Fijian courtesy 

































b-group and ceremony, after which he said something like this : 

Kadavu) “You see Kelevi, sir, but Kelevi is just the wagawaga (envelope, vessel, con- 

nds are tainer). It is really Jesus Christ who is speaking to you. I have a ¢tabua here and I. 

and the wish to make a request. I want permission to preach in Methodist churches in 

Kadavu.” The tooth was not accepted. Its acceptance would have involved an 

S people obligation to accede to the request. 

ys which Not long after that incident, Kelevi forwarded to me an exercise book containing 

of sandy a lengthy statement concerning his own person and his powers. At the time I 

vers not believed that he himself had written it, but I now realize that it was the work of a 

gh most secretary, written, almost certainly, at Kelevi’s dictation. 

eastern On returning to Kadavu in 1947 I discovered that of the numerous medicine-men 

As one functioning in the yasana there were two whose reputation seemed to me to be more 

\painted widespread than others. 

swampy I have had personal experience with both of these men, but have chosen Kelevi 

I found here because he is the one whose social behaviour within the imposed culture has 

was still sufficient religious and moral diversity from the theoretically accepted local 

home of normalities to have attracted some attention. 

d power Religious phenomena of Fiji are now (amongst the Fijians) closely associated 

) he has with Christian religious phraseology. ; 

the hill The Fijian attempts to combine concepts associated with the service of the Vu 

| to ae (ancestral spirit) with the form of Christian worship introduced by the missionaries. 
| As more than 88 per cent. of the Fijian population are members or adherents of the 

tumped Methodist Church (1936 census), this denomination has the widest influence in Fijian 

four are religious life. Fijian religious expression whether animistic or Christian in intent 

includes much that is derived from Methodist teaching. 

built by In my opinion the church appears to have less influence to change animistic 

the hill. beliefs than it apparently had in the past. 

ne-man In this connection we may note: 

vaga mh (xt) Where the service of the ancestral spirits is engaged in by these members, 

District often little or no notice is taken of it unless an unusually zealous native minister is 

‘adavu) prepared to take a stand against popular opinion in the village and secure the 

Fovern- expulsion from the church of those serving what is termed the ka vakatevoro.* In 


2 Ka vakatevoro may be translated ‘ devilish thing.”” In an article in the Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 1912, Vol. XLIV, pp. 437 ff., A. M. 
Hocart says that although tevoro passes as of Fijian origin, it is our “ devil” as pronounced by 
the Tahitian teachers who first brought Christianity to Fiji 
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this case he may have to report to Synod a depletion of the numbers in his church. 
These form two factors (i.e. public opinion, and depleted numbers) which are powerful 
deterrents to opposition to the existing beliefs. 

(2) Another factor assisting to maintain the animism of the Fijians is the lack of 
preparation to approach primitive peoples from which many of the Mission workers 
in Fiji have suffered. In consequence of this they have been ignorant of the true 
nature of native religious concepts and of the best methods of re-orientating native 
beliefs. Furthermore these concepts are not revealed in the class-room or in the 
Methodist religious meeting. 

(3) As European administration has given place to native leadership, the white 
missionary has become more remote from the religious and social conditions of village 
life, and these are not learned in the missionary’s office or on the mission compound. 

(4) The modern religious approach is not of the uncompromising nature so 
evident in the theology of John Hunt and in the preaching of the other early mis- 
sionaries. This change in attack may have much to commend it in respect of native 
cultures, yet it may also be a factor to delay the religious acculturation of the people. 

It is not in the religious beliefs and practices of Kelevi but in the abnormality of 
departing from the customary lip-service to the Methodist Church that has resulted 
in an unusual situation at Nakausele. 

Save for the Fijian appointed officially by the Church to hold the position of 
Catechist, Kelevi’s triumph over Methodism in Nakausele appears to be complete. 
The Catechist stated: ‘‘ Our church is empty. All the people of the village have 
turned to Kelevi’s new religion. In 1946, five of us worshipped together. In 1947 
there are only three, I and my children. . .” 

Another member of the village gave the information that Kelevi ‘‘ constantly 
says in his sermons that the Methodist Church is not a true Church. It is a religious 
business. Our Methodist god is the snake...” 

Although stories of Kelevi and his work circulate throughout the Kadavu sub- 
group, the more detailed accounts are found as one approaches Nakausele. These 
form the basis of much of the customary talanoa (chatting or telling stories) round the 
kava bowl. 

When I arrived in Nakausele this year (1947), the prophet’s enthusiasm had been 
somewhat subdued by police and other inquiries into his activities. 

Kelevi can neither read nor write® but several exercise books have been written 
at his dictation. These contain questions and answers similar to the form of a 
catechism. There are lists of the names of the Rosi ni Bula (Roses of Life), records 
of the cala (sins) of the members of the Jotu, religious experience of the ‘‘ Roses ” 
and accounts of events which have occurred during the course of the movement. 
I was only able to make a few extracts in the limited time the books were at my 


disposal, but Kelevi assured me that he would grant me access to them whenever I 
wished. 


3 Neither could Dugumoi who was active in Fiji during the nineties of last century. See 
Thomson, The Fijians, for an interesting comparison. 
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When I was in the Veivale ni Lotu (Houses of Religion) Kelevi explained in 
terms of indignation how the police had invaded his sanctuary, treated his books, 
including the Bible, with scant respect and taken them to Suva, where I saw them 
later. He was emphatic that all the “‘laws’”’ of his lotu are based on the Bible.* 

He told me that the “ Roses of Life’ read the “ laws”’ to his followers when 
they assemble each morning for a service. These ‘‘ Roses’”’ are attractive young 
women selected by Kelevi and comprise most of the single girls of Nakausele. 

Kelevi terms his “laws” and Catechism Ai Tukutuku Vinaka sa Vola ko 
Navosa (The Good News Written by The Word). Ai Tukutuku Vinaka is the term 
for the Gospel which is used in the New Testament. Kelevi is ‘‘ The Word.” Yhe 
comparison with John’s Gospel, I, 1, is interesting, particularly in view of Kelevi's 
claim to be the vessel of Christ. It is also interesting to compare the Methodist 
Catechism with Kelevi’s own production. 

Bearing in mind that he can neither read nor write, it may be relevant to 
remember that it is customary for the women of the village to gather in the Church 
before the service and chant the answers to the Catechism, which has been translated 
into Fijian. 

The leader chants: 1. Ko cei a bulia na lomalagi kei na vuravura ? The women 
respond: Na Kalou® (Who created heaven and earth? God). The Catechism 
continues as follows : 


2. Who rules heaven and earth? God. 

3. Are there many Gods, or only one? There is only one God. 

4. What is His name? Jehovah. 

5. What is the meaning of His name? He who is, or He who lives. 


The Methodist Catechism is divided into subjects, the total number of questions 
and answers being about 240. It is reasonable to suppose that Kelevi has often 
listened to the pre-service chanting of the questions and answers. 

The following are some of the questions and answers from Kelevi’s own 
Catechism, under the heading of At Tukutuku Vinaka sa Vola ko Navosa, Wase 1 
(Chapter 1). 


I. A cava na vuravura vou ? 
What is the new world ? 


Answer: Na matanitu ni Karisiio. 
The Kingdom of Christ. 


4 Compare the followers of Degei last century. Thomson, The Fijians, p. 134. 


5 The word kalou was adopted by the missionaries to introduce their own concept of ‘‘ God ” 
to the Fijian people. Actually a case could be made to show that they retarded their objective 
which, though most have never realized it, has not yet been completely achieved. Kalou, as 
Hocart has shown, op. cit., pp. 437 ff., was a general term for spiritual beings. An apparition 
was a kalou. When a man was dead and buried he became a kalou. The missionaries, however, 
endeavoured to introduce the concept of devil or devils for what the Fijians termed kalou, and 
they used kalou to express their own concept of God, imagining that it expressed this for the 
Fijians. It did not, and in my opinion, in many cases it never has. 
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2. A cava na Bula tawamudu ? 
What is eternal life ? 


Answer: Na vuravura vou ni Karisito. 
The new world of Christ. 


3. Sa buli vakacava na matanitu ni Karisito ? 
How is the kingdom of Christ formed ? 


Answer: Sa dua na kena lawa na yacana na Vei yalayalati vou. Sa dua tale 
na kena lotu. Era sa cakacaka toka eso na turaga ka so na 
marama era sa tiko mai kina ka ra mani rawata na kena lawa 
ka ra qai wilika ka bula. 

It has a law, its name is the New Covenant (or New Testament). 
It has another church (or religion). Some gentlemen and 
some ladies who are in it work and fulfil the law, and read it 
and live. 
4. What is Christ’s request to His father ? 
His request is that as His kingdom is made in Heaven, so also it should be 
made in the world. 
5. Did Jehovah consent to this or did He not ? 
Jehovah consented that it should be made in Heaven, that it should be made 
also in earth. 
6. Has this been done in Heaven ? 
It has been done in Heaven. 
7. What about in the world ? 
That is what we are doing now. 
8. What law will be used in it ? 
God’s book of law, the Bible. 
g. Is it the true law of Christ ? 
Yes, it is the true law of God and of Christ. 
to. Did Christ create His church ? 
He created it. 
11. How did He create it ? 
He created it in seeking first the kingdom of God and all things will then 
be added. . . 
There are sixteen questions and answers in the first division. The next division 
opens with the question : 
1. What is man? 
God created him to express Himself. 
Na kena masu (literally, Its prayer) follows the Catechism. 
1. Our Father (which art) in heaven (3) 
2. Thou art our Father spiritually, physically (3) 
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3. We make request to Thee the King of Heaven and the King of the World (3) 
4. Bind us together with Thy law in heaven (3) 
5. We are the members of eternal life at Koroni Tabua (3). 


Some of the experiences of the Roses of Life appear to show evidence of hysteria. 
But such phenomena are not confined to religious experiences. I reproduce here the 
experience of one of the Roses of Life as recounted by herself : 

“In 1944 I lived in Nakausele with my brother. Kelevi was carrying on his 
work and I became a member of his society. Every morning and every evening the 
church bell rang and we went to church in one of the Vale mi Lotu of the Society. 
We entered the vale ni lotu, sang a hymn, Kelevi led the service. 

“The Methodist hymns were used and prayers were to Jehovah and Christ. 
One of us who was a member of the Society read a part of the Bible. We sang 
another hymn and went away. Kelevi explains the part of the Bible which is read. 
During the day we work in our houses but in the afternoons we have another church 
service... 

“‘ Kelevi commanded all of us girls that we should go to sleep at Utonigau. 
Some mornings Kelevi would arrive at 6 o’clock to conduct the service. He used 
to go alone at 4 o'clock to be in the vale at Utonigau. One section was empty. 
Kelevi slept in one. Six of us slept in one. We had a kitchen. It is true that 
Kelevi took me to the vale ni lotu that we two should be there for three days and 
three nights. One day I went to the shore to pick up shell-fish. Telima and I went 
together. I was astonished. Something fell inside my stomach and [it sounded] 
like thunder, the appearance of the world became confused, I called to Telima below 
that we should go. We immediately went to Soso. I left Telima there and went 
straight away to Yavitu. When I arrived, mother was there, and I asked her to 
give me some food to eat. After that I asked for more, but mother said ‘ No.’ 
Afterwards the same trouble I had experienced on the shore occurred again. I 
bowed my head and wept. I was asked why I was crying, but I did not answer 
them. They ran about, brought some orange leaves and after crushing them up, 
rubbed my body with them and said that a devil had entered into me. At about 
5 o'clock that afternoon I was still weeping outside the house. One of my elder 
sisters was suckling [her child] inside. At about 6 o’clock in the afternoon, my elder 
sister came to me and said: 

““* Come my sister, let us go into the house together,’ and she kissed me. I 
entered but refused to eat. I only drank tea and I lay down and slept. 

‘In the morning it was Sunday. I did the cooking. The church bell rang, 
so I dressed and went to church at Soso. Iwasnearthechurch. They were chanting 
the Catechism and my tears flowed. I went into the church. The congregation 
dispersed. I had a strange physical experience. When I slept that night I saw a 
glass box in which was a very beautiful woman. I was dumb for two days. On 
Tuesday, the experience was so powerful I was unable to sit down. I walked about 
continually inside the house until 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Mother was angry 
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with me and told me to go and do the cooking. I was astonished. I was talking 
continually and saying : ‘ You people know me, I am the Rose of Life. I am getting 
my clothes ready to go to Koroni Tabua’.. . 

“« Kelevi readily showed me over his houses of religion. In the centre of the main 
vale ni lotu is an enclosure built of reeds. It is about six feet square and five feet 
high. On a platform about a foot below the top is a chair on which Kelevi sits and 
from which he directs proceedings. From the main building, a narrow passage 
leads to each of the four surrounding vale. The congregation is divided in these. 
Each member baths at 5.30 in the mornings as well as taking the customary afternoon 
bath of the Fijians. Each morning at about 6 o’clock the Roses of Life read Kelevi’s 
law to those assembled in the four vale. Kelevi leads in prayer. They sing a hymn 
from the Methodist Hymn Book and go out to work. In the afternoon there is 
another service. Kelevi informed me that a feature of the afternoon service is that 
if anyone has broken his law, when it is read such a person (or persons) comes forward 
to confess the fault. He or she is then reproved by the Turaga ni Lewa.® 


“ One day Kelevi ordered that all the people of the village should gather together 
in Jekope’s house. He said that kava should be prepared and that Jekope should 
perform the 7 sevusevu ceremony concerning a useful work which was about to be 
established. Strangers were forbidden to enter and we, the people of the village, 
were forbidden to tell about it.” 


In the case of the ritual and the prayer set forth below, I shall give the Fijian 
followed by a translation. The occasion was that of a prayer for the establishment of 
Kelevi’s work and for the appointment of a helper.’ 


The Ritual and the Prayer. 


Sa qai lose nad yaqona me sevusevutaka ko Jekope ki na mata ni cagi vava— 
Cirikaumoli, Kausabaria, Vunibula, Rosi ni Bula, Kelevi Vakaminiti, Kalinimolikula , 
Nai Tint ni Gauna, Na theli vakatabana ena ruka ni Kalou. Ogo saka e dua na tanoa 
na nogu t sevusevu vet kemuni au kerea me sa vakarau duri na noqu cakacaka ena Siga 
Vakaraubuka ena macawa mai muri. Au sa vakabauta e na yaloqu taucoko ni sa 
rogoct na nogu vosa ni Kerekere. Nogu vosa ni kerekere moni yalovinaka moni vakauta 
yant vua na turaga na Vunibula. Kemunt na Turaga na Vunibula, moni gai vakauta 
cake yani vua na Turaga na Karisito, na Tui ni gaunavou. Kemuni na Turaga na 
Karisito na Tui ni gaunavou. Moni vakalutuya sobu mai na noqu mana ni kerekere 
kivua na Turaga na Vunibula. Kemuni na Turaga na Vunibula moni vakalutuya 
sobu mat na nogu kerekere vet rau na Turaga rua Cirikaumoli, Kausabaria. Kemudrau 
na turaga rua, modrau vakayacora sara vei au na mana ni nogu kerekere ena yakavi 
no bogi edat ka dina sara. Ko Jekope me rau cakacaka vata kei Kelevi. 


* This term is customarily used for a Native Magistrate. In this case, however, I assume 
that the Turaga ni Lewa is appointed by Kelevi himself. 


7 A feature of present-day medicine-men in Kadavu seems to be that in each instance there 
is a little group of helpers. These helpers share not only the work, but also the profits. 
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Translation : ‘‘ Then Jekope wrung out the kava to offer the i sevusevu before 
the face of the four winds.* Cirikaumoli, Kausabaria.® Source of Life, Roses of 
Life, Kelevi the Speedy, Kalinimolikula.” The End of Time, the Winged Eagles 
underneath God. Here, Sirs, is a kava bowl, my i sevusevu to you. I ask that my 
work be prepared to be set up on Friday week. I believe with my whole heart that 
the words of my request are heard. Be thou gracious enough to send the words of 
my request to the Lord the Source of Life.” 

At the close of this prayer, all who had gathered, men and women (agane ket na 
yalewa) said: E dina, e mana, sa dina. 

The medicine-man (Vuni-wai-Vakaviti) should be distinguished from the 
sorcerer—Dau Vakadraunikau. These are in Kadavu too but more difficult to 
locate than the medicine-man. Government prosecution for witchcraft would 
help to drive underground the activities of the sorcerer, but would hardly lessen the 
native’s beliefs in his power. Some medicine-men are suspected of being able to 
change their art to that of sorcery if occasion requires and are feared accordingly. 


A broad division of the work of medicine-men as practised in Kadavu is as 
follows : (1) Those who treat their patients by means of herbal remedies which could 
perhaps have medicinal qualities if applied to the appropriate complaint, and (2) those 
who treat mainly by magic though sometimes using supplementary means. 

The first division invoke the Vu and use magic as well as herbs in their ministra- 
tions. The second division use the kava and the accompanying ritual in the invoca- 
tion of the Vu and may supply a general medicine or medicines. I recently secured 
a bottle which seems to me to contain coconut oil mixed with scented wooden 
shavings. Informants state that it is one of the general remedies of this particular 
Vuniwai and is believed to have magical properties. A similar bottle had previously 
been secured by a Government officer from Suva. This fact was cited to me by the 
Fijians as an instance of a European who not only believed in, but who availed 
himself of the powers of the medicine-man. 

Kelevi carries on the ministrations of the medicine-man. An informant states : 


“‘T am a member of Kelevi’s society. I entered in 1943. . . I became a member 
entirely of my own volition. I was sick and Kelevi cured me. When I was cured 
I desired to become a member of his religion . . . We who were sick were breathed 


on in the vali ni Lotu. I went alone to be breathed on. Kelevi breathed on me. 
The members of the Roses were singing whilst I was breathed on. . .” 


8 The import of this is to call upon the Kalou-vu, or deified ancestors, the Vu, or spirits of 
ancestors, and the ¢evoro, or devils, in the four corners of the earth or throughout the world. 


® For the origin and history of these two ancestral dieties, see ‘‘ The Story of the Great 
Migrations,” Oceania, Vol. XI, No. 4, pp. 324 ff. It is interesting to note that the prophet 
Dugumoi, of last century, prayed to Cirikaumoli and Kausabaria: see Thomson, The Fijians, 
p. 142. Medicine-men of Kadavu are said to claim to have received recent “‘ news ’’ that these 
two huntsmen sojourned in Germany and other European countries, imparting wisdom and 
mana to the peoples. Their return to Fiji is now imminent. But that is another story. 


107] am informed in Kadavu that Kalinimolikula is a chiefly Fijian Vu. 
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A feature of Kelevi’s work, and one which I have not, so far, found to be true 
of other medicine-men is that he attempts to raise the dead. This is not an entirely 
fresh development. I received information concerning these activities when in 
Kadavu a few years ago. A difference between then and the present time is that the 
practice now seems to be organized round the vale ni Lotu at Nakausele, whereas 
Kelevi previously was reported to have gone to other villages where a death had 
occurred in order to exercise his powers. 


The method for the revival of the dead, as in the healing of the sick, is by 
breathing into the face. Lack of success is attributed to the opposition of a malignant 
Vu. An informant gave the following account : 


““. . . Whales’ teeth were taken out and thrown into the passage through the 
coral reef at Nakausele. The body of a child named Apenai was brought at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon and Kelevi said he could bring it to life again. He called two of the 
Roses, that they should each bring a towel and a basin of water to wash the forehead 
of the body. When the child was ready to be brought to life, Bera Tasi came to 
revive him. She tried for over an hour, but the child did not revive.” 


The interrelation between sex and religion, so often in evidence, is illustrated in 
the relations between Kelevi and the Roses of Life. As already indicated, these 
comprise most of the young girls of the village. They are chosen in the following 
manner : 

“ Kelevi says that God speaks to him and he hears him. . . When all the Roses 
are present, Kelevi stands on the table and chooses the Roses whilst they are seated. 
Kelevi wears long trousers and shoes, whereas the normal Fijian dress is the sulu 
worn over short trousers without shoes. He spits into the middle of the vale and 
before the girls may be admitted as true Roses, they must wipe up his spittle with 
their hands. If they use a paper or a piece of cloth they will not be admitted. He 
said the village of the Roses was to be with him. Then the house was built 
at Utonigau, and the Roses lived with Kelevi. While they were there one girl 
became pregnant. Her name was Salote.” 

Another Rose of Life tells her story: 


“T went to sleep in Nagalavo—the section of the village where the vale ni lotu 
was before the new ones were built at Utonigau, and Kelevi followed me in. He 
came in and lay down on my bed. He came and lay right beside me. I was afraid 
and I sat up. Kelevi said he wished to tell me something and he told me that he 
wanted me to be his wife.!2 I said it was not possible because he had a wife. He 
said that it did not matter about his wife and that he wanted to have two wives. 


11 He had married the one mentioned above, who had become pregnant. 


12 Keirau veiwatini. Although this is usually translated to mean having a “ wife,’’ yet 
it does not necessarily mean that the parties are married. Sometimes veiwatini is used for the 
legal married state, but it is also the general term for persons living together in marriage relations 
without having gone through the formal marriage ceremony. For example, in the village where 
this paragraph is written, there are twenty-three households, but seven of the veiwatini parties 
have never been legally married. 
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I was too afraid to resist him because of what he might do to me in his great power 
so I gave myself to him and we erred. . . after that we frequently erred, sometimes 

at night and sometimes in the daytime when his wife was away in the house. Every 

time we erred it was in Kelevi’s vale ni Lotu at Naqalavo. In about two months I 

became pregnant, and I have been pregnant for about five months now. . .” 

In several villages I found that the local medicine-man became, in effect, the 
local village chief. As in religion, the difference between Nakausele and other 
villages is that the position here has become overt. 

A male informant stated : 

“ The village looks after Kelevi’s gardens. When the village chief has announced 
the work that is to be done, it is Kelevi’s custom to order the people of the village to 
turn to him to perform other duties. Kelevi controls the whole village in both its 
government activities and in those pertaining to traditional ceremonial and custom. 
When Salote, one of the Roses, became pregnant, there was no division in the village 
over this because all feared Kelevi. Salote was interrogated, and she named Kelevi 
as the father of her child. Sometimes in the afternoons, some of the Roses went to 
massage Kelevi. I saw the massaging with my own eyes. One day Kelevi told us 
to wait in the vale ni lotu for three days and three nights after which the voice of 
God would be heard . . . for the first, second and third night we were together in the 
vale nilotu. Keleviand Titilia slept in one bed in the vale ni lotu. When we returned 
in the morning they were still in bed. Kelevi goes to Tiliva, Tawadromu and to 
other places and says that he goes to bring female devils that they may enter into 
the Roses. I saw that the devils entered into . . . (nine names) . . . Their bodies 
appeared to shake, their voices became hoarse and their eye-balls looked strange. 
When they were like this, the Bible was given to them to preach in the vale nt lotu 
of the Society. There are two gentlemen whom the Boss of the Ocean enters. He 
enters into Laioni, who then drinks sea-water and eats the stem of the kava plant.” 

Kelevi has the ease of manner of a leader. His attitude to me was that of the 
typical Fijian in his village, namely, one of never-failing courtesy. His confidence 
made it easy to realize that he could inspire his followers. Physically, he is well- 
proportioned and of medium height. I judged that his assurance of manner had 
increased since our previous meeting. His claims are much the same as they were 
some four years ago. He says of himself: 

‘“‘T am the greatest Minister of Christ under the sun. I am Christ’s greatest 
Judge under the sun. I am Christ’s greatest Saviour under the sun. I am Christ’s 
greatest Schoolmaster under the sun. Christ has approved and appointed me that 
I, as a man, should do His work. My name is Source of Life. The first man to be 
his vessel is Kelevi Nawai. My work is [found] in the twenty-first chapter of the 
Book of Revelations—to cause the old things to pass away. I cannot read. I can 
judge the kings of the old world—Cirikaumoli, Kausabaria. I can call the ancestral 
spirits that they should come to me in the world that I should judge them. I left 
Paradise to come here. I conducted the triennial Court of Hades. I judged those 
who had excuses, from those in the lowest depths of Hades to those who have just 
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been buried in the world, concerning the thing in which they have erred, they have 
offered the kava bowl to those in Hades so that there should be much sickness amongst 
the chiefs. . . I could indicate the people who do these things. . . I was in Paradise, 
and I saw that the prayers offered in this world were not fulfilled there. They 
reached there and then were sent back to the world. A door swung open from which 
there came a cold wind, they went in and the door closed again. In Paradise, I saw 
the minister from Naceva, the Methodist minister, a Fijian. He was praying. 
I asked him who sat on the throne in the ocean of glass why the mana of his prayer 
was rejected. He replied: ‘ The Minister from Naceva prays ‘‘ Lord God, grant that 
we may be blessed (kalougata).” This is really a request to the snake lying at 
Nakauvadra to be their God.’!*_ This is the reason why the words of the prayer were 
not fulfilled which were to give life to the snake and then cause the death of the 
Fijians . . . it is possible that I should call to life the spirits of the dead. If a man 
follows the law of my religion, he will not die.” 


As already indicated, in general principles, the religious concepts of the people 
of Nakausele differ little from those in other villages of the Kadavu sub-group. 


Methodist Church members in other villages I visited serve the ancestral spirits but’ 


attend the Sunday services of their denomination. As one Fijian Methodist Minister 
expressed the position: ‘‘ The people do not attend church because they have true 
religion (that is, the Christian religion), but because the chiefs tell them to attend 
and reprove them if they do not.” 


I listened to stories expressing ancient beliefs as recounted by a Methodist 
Circuit Steward. When I asked him whether he believed these things or the Christian 
New Testament, he unhesitatingly replied that he believed both. I asked him which 
he would believe if they were in conflict. Slowly, and with some reluctance (perhaps 
because of his position in the church) he replied that the ancient beliefs were very 
important to Fijian people, that it was from them they derived the truest consolation 
and they therefore would believe the old.14 


A. C. Cato. 


18 This story was told to me by the minister from Naceva himself, amongst others. Dr. 
Capell’s New Fijian Dictionary (p. 96) states: Kalougata : “‘ Formerly a mode of worship rendered 
to Degei conceived as a gigantic snake in the cave at Nakauvadra.” 


14 Kalinimolikula was a younger brother of Cirikaumoli and Kausabaria. When these 
twins drifted away, Kalinimolikula remained in Fiji. For a long time the Fijians believed that 
he became the backbone of the British Empire. His tikotiko was the Sitoa e wai, or the coaling 
boats for British ships. When Fijians saw a ship taking on coal from a freighter they believed 
that Kalinimolikula was present. 
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FOLK-TALES FROM NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA 
By P. DraBBe! 


INTRODUCTION 


HE following legends were told me in the Kamoro language (accent on the final 

syllable), the tongue spoken by the lowlanders of southern New Guinea, from the 
Opa River (mouth at 134° 45’ east long.) to the Karumiga River (mouth at 137° 5’ 
east long.), a total population of 7,000 to 8,000. The language has a number of 
dialects, but the dialect in which these legends were told, called by the speakers 
themselves akwére Tarjawatja, i.e. the Tarjawa or Jarja language, seems to me the 
dialects in which the Kamoro language is at its purest. This dialect is spoken along 
the following rivers: the Poraoka, the Kipja, the Maparpe, the Akare and the 
Wimuka. They are situated in the most westerly portion of the Kamoro Plain. 


This plain was for a long time called the Mimika region. Mimika is the name 
of one of the sixty or so larger and smaller rivers, which flow through the plain to 
the sea. In 1910 Wollaston tried to reach the Carstensz Mountains by way of the 
Mimika (mouth at 136° 27’ east long.). The expedition on that route came in touch 
with the inhabitants of the lower Mimika, and in Pygmies and Papuans he described 
these people. Thus the region of the Mimika River became known earlier than that 
of the other rivers. When later in 1926 the Government and in 1927 the Mission 
decided to settle on the above-named coastal stretch, they placed the settlement 
between the larger mouth of the Mimika and its other mouth, the Kaokonao, after 
a first trial by the Government on the upper Mimika. Naturally the new Government 
station and the Mission station in the Mimika region were then spoken of as the 
Mimika stations, and when later Government and Mission extended their sphere of 
influence westwards to the Potawai River and eastwards to Cape Steenboom, the 
Government post was named after the village into which the people of the Mikewia, 
the Kaokonao and the Mimika rivers were brought together, Kaokonao, and willy- 
nilly the whole plain from the Potawai to the Karumiga and even to the Otokwa 
was called the Mimika stretch. 

Mimika is therefore not the original name of the stretch referred to, and only 
the tribe actually domiciled on the Mimika river call themselves Mimikas. But 
what then is the general name of the whole people, who are nevertheless fairly homo- 
geneous in custom, language and character? What do they call themselves ? 


1 These texts were collected by Fr. Drabbe with translations in Dutch, and also a Dutch 
interlinear version. The English translation has been made by Fr. Kapell, formerly a missionary 
in New Britain. The say thoes spelling has been modified to a slight degree only, and the system 
of phonetics is explained by the tower in his introduction.—EpiTor. 
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We have here to do with a people that already for years had been in superficial 
contact with Seran and other Molucca travellers, later also with Chinese and other 
traders. They had never learned Malay from these peoples ; in their contacts they 
had made use of a certain number of words from the language of the natives, while 
for objects newly introduced and previously unknown Molucca words were used, and 
taken over by the natives into their own language, in a form suited to it, and the 
intricate verbal conjugation was abandoned. 


In parentheses we may here notice that to the dealings with foreigners over 
many years must be imputed the fact that many artifacts are mentioned in the 
following legends that the Kamoro did not know in olden times. This does not 
imply that these legends are not original, but only that the present-day narrators 
recount them in their own way and not in a strictly traditional manner. 

The Molucca travellers called the natives Koaiwi or something like it, e.g. Koviai 
in the Kei language, and as a result they called themselves the same name. When 
later the Government established itself here, they heard themselves called Papuans, 
the name Koaiwi fell into disuse, and following the example of the foreigners (the 
Kamoro are a very apathetic people) they now call themselves also Papuans. Still, 
they know that Koaiwi and Papua are names given them by foreigners, but when 
we asked what they call themselves, we got no answer. 


There is, however, a word, used for all foreigners from outside New Guinea, and 
that is Uta-wé, fire-people. There is also the word Turabaya-wé, Soerabaya-people. 
Some also call foreigners Patema-wé, but Patema means Fakfak, from which place 
the first police came here, so that others hold that Pdatema-wé actually applies only 
to the police. There is still another name used for strangers, Téna-wé, but the 
most intelligent say that is limited to the Chinese. If we start from these words and 
go on to ask, “ But what, then, are you?” we almost always get the spontaneous 
answer, wénata, real men, or kamoro (accent on the first syllable). When we first 
got that answer, we already had both words in our vocabulary. The first is heard 
in daily use in the common meaning of “ person.” In the meaning of ‘‘ person,” 
however, wé alone also appears ; mata means “ true, real,”’ so wénata, ‘‘ real person”’. 
The use of wé and wénata can best be compared with Malay orang and manusia. 
In wénata and manusia the emphasis is laid more on the difference between man and 
other beings. 

The word kamoro emphasizes rather—and we had the word in our vocabulary 
as—‘‘ living person,” in opposition to the dead, ghosts, things, plants and animals. 

If we ask them whether the mountain folk are also kamoro, they say, “‘ No, they 
are mit,” i.e. ghosts, or kapauku, “ inland-dwellers.”” Are the Asmati, their 
neighbours to the east, the notorious cannibals, also kamoro? Here they hesitate 
somewhat ; in any case they are wémana-wé, i.e. cannibal-people. 

The reader will have noticed that they nevertheless call strangers also wé, 
people: Pdtema-wé, Uta-wé, and so too the Asmati Wémana-wé. That is true, but 
not wénata, not true men, not kamoro. That we must not ask them what is the 
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difference between a man and a real man, everyone who has had even a slight contact 
with natives understands. 

From the preceding it follows that the word kémoro cannot be regarded as the 
name of the people, still less as the name of the country, but it is true at the same 
time that from the Opa River in the west to the Karumiga in the east all the plain 
dwellers are convinced that they are Kamoro, and other peoples, even the other 
peoples of New Guinea, can lay no claim to the title. And that is sufficient reason, 
it seems to me, for calling this people, that lays no claim to any other name for itself, 
the Kamoro, and their country the Kamoro district or Kamoro plain, and their 
language the Kamoro language or Kamoroese. The name Mimika district, as has 
been shown above, is inaccurate, and moreover the Kamoro, except those of the 
Mimika itself, will never have it that they are Mimikas. 

To conclude this introduction, a short account of the system of spelling is given. 

According to the linguistic sense of Kamoro there are two groups of vowels, 
the first of which consists of a, e and o, and the second of é, i and u. 

A sounds as in the French word patte, and also as in pate, thus sometimes short 
and sometimes long, but the difference is not marked in the spelling. 

E sounds as in the English word fet, and sometimes lengthened as in French 
béte. The dull or neutral ¢ is given in the same way. 

O sounds approximately as in the English word open, but is sometimes longer 
sometimes shorter, and in some words sounds as in English rotten. 

The é sounds are in the French word ééphant, sometimes slightly longer. 

The acute accent must not be confused with the grave accent by which the 
stress on a syllable is indicated. When the stress falls on é the result is é. 

The « and w are pronounced short, and often interchanged with each other, 
so that in one dialect 4 is heard, and in another « in the same word, and at times 4 
and at other times « is heard from the same people ; sometimes it is impossible to 
decide whether i or « is being pronounced. 

Two groups of falling diphthongs are linked with the two groups of vowels, 
viz. aé and ao, with the first, and with the second aj and aw, which actually ought 
to be written ae, ao, ai and au, as the second vowels are frequently semi-vowels ; 
here in place of and «, 7 and w are used, because in Kamoro double vowels ai and 
au are also found, in which the two vowels each has its value. 

That the Kamoro feel the vowels and diphthongs as divided into two groups 
appears from the vowel harmony that takes place in affixing, derivation and com- 
bination, in which the dull e and sometimes also the a change into ¢ or #, when a 
vowel or diphthong of the second group precedes it ; sometimes also the following 
vowel also harmonizes with them. 

The vowels also occur double, as aa, éé, 11, 00 and ws, and are pronounced in 
one breath, so that they sometimes sound like lengthened vowels ; but in what we 
call the A and f dialects these double vowels are clearly pronounced as aha, ¢hé, thi, 
oho and uhu, and afa, éfé, ifi, ofo and ufu respectively. 
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The consonants in use are very few, namely k, m,n, p, r and ¢. Concerning the 
last four there is nothing particular to be said, except that r occurs initially in very 
few words. 

The letter m expresses a labial m, thus mb, but the b is so weak that often one 
can hear nothing more than m. There is thus no nasal db. 

The letter m expresses a dental m, thus nd, but the d is very weak, and often 
nothing more than is heard. It is thus no nasal d. 

A letter that is pronounced in a very special way is the one we indicate by the 
sign k. The pronunciation lies between that of the German & and the French g 
and is sometimes rather like the German ch, especially before the diphthong aj. 
When initial however, the letter is pronounced clearly as a German k, but as soon 
as it becomes medial through the use of prefixes or in combinations, it begins to 
resemble the French g more. 


I 
Koapoka unata Tétéréawajnijau énakodoko j- 4doka 
Young man name T. together with his younger brother 
kuru ama-jki-ki-dmuti ; —a-jiki-ki-dmuti-je ja-poka tare 


kuru fish apart-cut-they-two ; apart-cut-they-two-when his-elder brother gridiron 
ama-kira-mo-ame-kae ; ama-nu-tpa-ko-mo-kde ; 

there-cut-stand-did ; | coming-from-landwards-hole-stand-make-did ; 

a-nu-tpa-jé, éreka am-kea-ni-mi-kae, uta ama-piri-mi-kae. 

he cut hole when, edible-animal hold-on-top-make-did, fire burn-make-did. 

Are, j-apoka ama-jk-inimi-kde, marapiri-a. Ama-jka-éré-pao-kae ; 

Then, his-younger-brother apart-went, cape-wards. Apart-walk-about-look-for-did ; 
a-jka-éré-pao-kae-jeé, maw mamé ama-kopa-t-ku-kde. 
apart-walk-about-look-for-did-when foot eye by-the-cape-see put-down-did. 
Are, ama-téré-m-ame-kae, a-téré-m-ame-kae-jé, jama mamé a-kiv-i-mire, jama 
Then, look-for-go-did, look-for-go-did-when, again eye _ there-see-did, again 


kawti watari, tina puu, kau puu a-jka-tao-am-éré-kde. Paturu 
garden many, papaw ripe, banana ripe apart-be-ripe-stand-around-did. Bird 
unata akima, kanare ama-jka-tir-ae. Kawtt amako haokare 


name white-cockatoo, screeching apart-screech-did. Garden proprietor female 
“naj’’ ama-jka-kdo-kae, ma ama-muruku-mure ; a-muruku-mure-jé, 

“nay” apart-call-did, and go-landwards-did; go-landwards-did-she when, 
mamé ama-kira-i-mire, wénata upikare mamé ama-jeko-m-more ; are, iwopo 
eye there-saw-did, person male eye _ stood, then shriek 
ama-jka-o-am-mere. Oro wétkar-mamé? ama-j-mire. Oro mii maw ? 
apart-shriek-stand-did. You who-are ? said-she. You ghost perhaps ? 
ama-j-mire. Ah! noro mii paja. Jama oro? Oro mii ure? 
said-she. Come now! I ghost not. And you? You ghost perhaps ? 
Noro mii paja, ama-jk-i- na-mere. Kamé-a ami-ki-mamuti, 

I ghost not. apart-said herself-she. Hut-wards sea-wards-went-they-two. 
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kamé-a ama-kira-poa-i-mamuti. Am-atéa ama-ka-ko-more, 
hut-wards there-opening-entered-they-two. Her-younger-sister said-to-her, 
Kaapa, wére noa ke-m-ane, ama-j-mire. Ah! majto, ama-jk-1-mire. 


Elder-sister, man me give, said-she. Ah! no, apart-said-she. 
Kaapa, katao je-p-me-kanawmu, ama-jk-i-mire. Ah! majto. 
Elder-sister, brideprice talk-sit-do-let-us-two, apart-said-she. Ah! no. 
Oma wér apoka, oma j-doka &répao aw-aa-p-a. Amuta 
To-you man with, to-you younger-brother upstream sits. Sago 
ama-né-mate, a-na-otaa-mate-jé,  katupuru ama-pakja-amamuti ; 
ate, eat-finish-did-when, things packed-they-two ; 
a-pakja-amamuti-je, ama-jnaa-mate. Ama-moka-kapi-mamuti, ; 
packed-they-two-when, went-away-they-two. Immediately-followed-they-two, ; 
ama-kira-ko-ma-oto-mo-kam-mamutt. Are, j-aoka mameé q 
there-push-make-away-make-leave-behind-they-two. Then younger-brother eye 
j-emapakéa-poro-more. Karu ima-mari-ki-manajmi, amura 
see-sit-pay-attention-did. You long-time-float-lie-you-two, quickly 
a-nao-maj-ku, ama-jk-1-p-mire. Are, j-apoka Ewati 
come-one-by-one-ye-two, apart-said-sitting-he. Then, younger-brother afternoon 
a-nua-ita-oto-more, ama-naw-mure. 
coming-from-landwards-opening-towards-to-river-did, from-landwards-came. 
J-aoka mamé a-kitara-j-muru-aj-mire, mamé are je-ko-m-more ; 
Younger-brother eye _ thither-look-did, eye then see-stand-make-did ; 
amurad a-naw-majku ama-jk-i-p-mire. J-apoka mamé 
quickly come-one-by-one he said. Elder-brother eye 
a-moka-kena-j-am-mere, j-aoka tipu amara-émamonao-more 
immediately-nearby-see-stand-did, younger-brother bamboo immediately-lifted. 
J-apoka ama-jk-i-mire, Ah! Wawte, majto, akwére-jako-paéa 
Elder-brother apart-said, Ah! Younger-brother, no, speech-good-very 
a-j-mi-kimint. J-aoka tina ama-kira-koma-mo-ko-more. Piki 
to-let-know-I-come. Younger-brother ceasing there-remaining-stood. Cloth 
are ama-jara-otaa-mere, piki miramo ama-kéa-amere, kapaki apoka, pweka 
him open-do-away-did, cloth bundle gave-him, tobacco with, betel 
apoka, kana apoka. J-doka, Mipa, éétaé ard? = Ah, 
with, field-fruits with. | Younger-brother, Elder-brother, what that? Ah, 
japoka no-m-am-a, o-éamo a-moke-ma-wraaamena. 
elder-brother, open-make-stand-do, your-wife bind-make-put-together-did. 
Amara-kira-tép-ama-oto-more. Wah! kaoka miri-a 
Immediately-there-embrace-stand-away-they-did. Ah! woman towards 
a-é-ame-kajmumu. Wajné, mipa, amajmire, tiri-ama-mé-ke-mamuts ; 
together-go-let-us-two. Hurrah, elder-brother, he-said, praise-each-other-did- 
éajmuru ama-i-p-mamutt. Kaomutja képéa éréka 
they-two ; keeping-silence (copula) sit-they-two. Next-day early edible-animal 
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apoka, ku apoka ama-kéa-ni-mi-kam-mamuti. Are, kaomutja 
with, canoe with hold-on-top-make-leave-behind-they-two. Then, next-day 
kopéa ama-jka-ware-k-am-mamuti. A-kop-mamuti-jé makoko-a 

early apart-leave-went-they-two. Go-capewards-they-two-when, track-towards 
ama-kopa-muruka-mamuti, kawti-a. Paturu jama 
cape-wards-eastwards-went-they-two, garden-towards. Bird again 
ama-jka-kajmi-mi-ki-mire. amatéa ama-j-nao-more mamé a-j-mire. 


apart-let-know-seawards-went-it, her-younger-sister here-came-she eye saw. 
Jama, jajoko nata, wuptkare, mutdoka. Mamé ar a-jn-ta-ko-m-more. 
Then, nice _ really -man boy. Eye him coming-here-see-stand-made. 
Aré, amoka é-am-m-mamuti, kamé-a 
Then, immediately to-get-her-stand-made-they-two, hut-towards 
ama-kimu-mutt. Ama-kira-poa-t-mamutt. Are, d-éamo mané 
seawards-went-they-two. There-inside-went-they-two. Then, their-wife two 
amuta ar amoka-tk-ima-kéaa-mamuti. Pipin a-éma-pe-m-mamuti, 
sago them immediately-apart-baked-they-two. Ready make-ready-sit-made- 
ama-né-mate ; a-na-otaa-mate-je am-aa-p-mate. Are, 
they-two, ate-they-two ; eat-finished-they-when, stayed-sitting-they. Then, 
kakira apoka taj apoka ama-ém-mamuti. Ama-éma-otaa-mamutt, 
knife with chopper with sharpened-they-two. Sharpening-finished-they-two, 
pérapoka kaokaord manatja a~jku-aratja, atamporo mona, mwé 
old man young woman two their-father-of-them anus no, mouth 
ména, mamé mena, ini mina. Atamporo ama-puti-m-mamuti, wénata, 
no, eye no, ear no. Anus cut-open-they-two, man 
a-jku kaoaoré manatja. Ata  watari ama-numa-ké-kamura-amere. 
their-father young-woman two. Feces many all-go-down-caused-to-come-out 
Tiri —tpa-ko-m-mamuti, mao ama-jka-tu-mure. Jama mamé 
Mouth opening-stand-made-they-two, vomiting apart-vomited-he. Then eye 
ama-ipa-ko-m-mamutt, mamé ajapao ama-ipa-ko-m-mamuti ; mamé 
open-stand-made-they-two, eye one-side cut-open-they-two ; eye 
ajapao ama-ipa-ko-m-mamuti ; aré, akwére ama-jka-ke-mere, pérapoka: wah! 
one-side cut-open-they-two ; then speech apart-made-he old-man: Hé, 
noro wékar-w-t-m-ane ? Ariwe ama-jka-ko-mamuti, Naruwe i-mi-nawmu. Ah! 
Me _ who-(subj.) made? They apart-said-to-him, We made-you. Oh ! 
ama-jk-i-mire. Ar ama-tiri-m-am-mamuti, mi-a ama-kira-néka-kéa- 
said-he. Him put-out-made-go-they-two, water-to there-carrying-put-down- 
amamuti. Ama-kora-j-m-mamuti ; a-koro-ma-otaa-mamuti-jé, ama-m-t- 
they-two. Washed-him-they-two ; wash-finished-they-two-then, with-it-here- 
nao-mamuit. Tapare-a ama-jna-kéa-p-m-mamuti. Jaw ama-tété-m-p-m- 
came-they-two. Ground-to hither-hold-sit-made-they-two. Sun dry-sit-made, 
mere ; a-tété-ma-pe-m-mete-jé, piki, tooatja apoka, atiritja apoka, ama-ji-mi-mere, 
dry-sit-made-it-when, cloth, coat with, trousers with put-on, 
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jama-ar amuta ama-né-m-mate. Pérapoka puriti ama-jka-pao-more ; 


then-him sago  eat-made. Old-man iron apart-forged, . { 
a~pao-olaa-mere-jé, ar-ipja amoka-ware-ki-em-mere, a-kini-mire, 
forge-finished-when, his-daughter immediately-leave-went, landwards-went, 
a-jka-pao-apeke-mere. Mamé ar a-kina-je-p-m-mere. Are, akwére P 
apart-forge-sat. Eye him landwards-see-sit-made. Then speech 
ama-kin-tk-i-em-mere ; Oro, arta pipiri — éma-ko-m-mamuti, 


landwards-apart-say-stood ; You, they recovered make-ready-stand-made-they- 
okamoka-+jk-i-m-mirém-pe ? Jama mokara-tja a-moka-jk-i-m-am-merém. 
two, what-apart-make-you-do ? But enmity-of immediately-apart-made-stand- 


Ama-kin-ik-i-em-mere, ar-ipja aratja kaoaoréd 
you. Landwards-apart-said-standing-he, his-daughter his female 1 
ama-kin-tkt-kawt-em-mere, a-jka-naw-mure. Ama-kena-kajaamere : 


landwards-straight-up-back-went, apart-came-from-landside. Nearby-let-know-she ; 
kare, ama-jka-ap-majmi péraoka puriti érépao pipiri-awa-jkaéme-na. Are, 
you, sitting-are, old-man iron upstream ready-makes. Then, 
ama katjare pipirt ama-jka-jé-ko-mo-na-mamuti. Péraoka 
to-him weapon ready apart-mad-stand-make-themselves-they-two. Old-man 
pipiri are ém-ame-kde, ama-méke-naw-mure-nao a-kao-kamaria. 
ready then ready-stands, with-it-came-from-land-he, dead-beat-wanted. P 
Amara  koapoka  mané ama-jka-naoa-mo-ko-mamuti. A-méke-naw-mure. i 
They-two young-men two apart-hiding-stood-they-two. With-it-from-landside- 
A-muku-raamar-i-m-mire, amara tépatiri ama-mo-kéa-mutt. 

came-he. Pierce-did-he they-two hands-forward held-they-two. 
Japoka a-jka- kedmonao-more, amara-jka-muku-ma-wraamere. J-aoka F 
Elder-brother apart-raised-he, immediately-apart-hit-made-him. Younger-brother q 
amara ama-muku-mure, pérapoka tapd. Pda ama-jé-kéa-amate potakuma i 
immediately hit-he, old-man dead. Hole buried box 4 
apoka, tapia apoka opdkére ama-u-mi-ni-m-mate. Pipi . 
with Ceram-basket with on-top on-top-make-on-top-made-they. Ready 
a-jéhéme-kam-mate. Are, ama-jk-tki-mate, kamé-a. Amuta ama-kir-thka-né- 
buried-left-behind-they. Then went-they hut to. Sago  they-ate-they. 
mate. Are, katupuri ku-a ama-kira-kéa-ro-mate ; pipirt a-ktra-éma-ro-mate- 

Then things canoe-on there-he-loaded-they ; ready there-prepared- 
je, are a-moka-jita-mae, kapokaj 
loaded-they-when, then immediately-river-went-out-they, sail 
ama-kima-o-naamate. Jaé ar a-moka-mari-ki-mire. Ama-piimamoro-more, 
hoisted-upwards-they. Course it immediately-float-lay. Sailed-around-they, 
kurt ama-kéa-ni-mi-kamokate. Ama-kopa-mo-mari-ki-mire. 
k. fish hold-on-top-made-they. Near-the-cape-with-it-floating-lay-they. 
Ama-tuw-am-mate; ku  apoka, kurk apoka, ama-kira-ké-mate, ku-a 
Alight-stood-they, canoe with, k. fish with, there-took-they, canoe-to 
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ama-nua-w-em-mate, kapokaj ama-kima-o-naamate, jaé 
from-landside-on-top-stood-they, sail hoisted-up-they, course 
ama-ka-mo-mari-ki-mate, ama-jmame-kae, a-wajmame-kae, wajmame-kae, kamé-a 
make-with-it-float-lay-they, sailed, sailed, sailed, hut-to 
wé watari awda-pate, katja ama-koro-mate, a-koro-mate-jé, 

men many sat, things exchanged-they ; exchanged-they-when, 
a-kora-otaa-mate-jé, jama ku-ad ama-nua-we-m-mate. Are, 
exchange-finished-they-when, again canoe-to came-from-inland-they. Then 
déamo mané éréka ama-jka-né-mamuti, mi titi ~—_ ar-amoka-kopa-ika-noa-mo- 
women two fish apart-ate-they-two, water thirst immediately-near-the-cape- 
mari-ki-mamutt. Ama-tuw-em-mamuti, mi 
apart-thirst-with-it-afloat-lay-they-two. Alight-stood-they-two, water 
ama-kira-né-mamutt. Jama Warenaj-kapér-mané mamé émoro 
there-drank-they-two. But Warenay-women-two eye resin 
ama-tapeke-ma-pe-m-mamutt. Are, tapare ama-jk-tr-ama-oto-mamuti, 
closed-made-sit-made-they-two. Then, ground apart-crawl-went-away-they-two, 
ama-num-tk-ir-am-évé-mamuti. Are, Warenaj-kapér-mané 
merely-apart-crawl-went-around-they-two. Then, Warenay-women-two 
ama-kira-tka-w-em-mamuti, ama-jki-jé-ki-mamuti. Kapokaj 
there-apart-stood-they-two, apart-rowed-seawards-they-two. Sails 
ama-kima-onaamate. Kaokar mané mamé ja ama-numa-tk-ir-am-Eéré- 
hoisted-they. Woman two eye  on-account-of merely-apart-crawl-went- 
mamutt. Jama wénate énakoa a-nao-more, mamé kena-ja-kéa-amare. 

they-two. But man _ one came, eye nearby-see-made-go-down-he. 
Jamaaa, a-jka-tr-am-éré-mamuti arpa. Mameé are 

But. . ., apart-crawl-went-round-they two there. Eye her 

kena-j-ku-mure. Ama-ware-ka-otaa-amere. Ku-ad ama-kira-we-mo-ko- 
nearby-see-put-down. Away-made-do-away-he. Canoe-to there-on-top-stood- 
mate. Ama-jé-mokat-mate. Jama, mamé akitarajmuru paj-i-miri-ki-mate, 

they. Rowed-quickly-they. But eye thither turn-see-float-lay-they, 
mamé ama-j-mari-m-mate. Are ama-jé-mo-kai-mate, ama-kopa-mété-ma- 

eye  see-afloat-made-they. The rowed-quickly-they, near-the-cape-join- 
wraamate. Jama Warenaj-kapér-mané nao ama-kao-oto-mo-kam-mate. 
joined-they. But Warenay-women-two dead beat-did-away-left-behind-they. 
Jama déamo mané ama-jka-kéa-ro-mate. Majmame-kde, jama ajajpi, kodoka, 
But women two apart-picked-up-they. They-sailed, but friend, young-man 
opéa 1ér4 atoad mitinata aaka-u-p-a. Kanare ma-tiri-mire: kaa, 
upwards casuarina big top real there-on-top-sat. Call cried-out-he ; kaa, 
kaa, kaa, kaa, majmire. Are, ku majmamekae, ama-kira-mét-ama-mi-uru- 
kaa, kaa, kaa, said-he. Then canoe sailed, there-with-go-with-went- 
mure. Mameé akitarajmuru a-je-poro-mate-seé, mamé ar ajmari-m-mate. 
there-it. Eye thither see-looked-they-when, eye them-see-afloat-made- 
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Are, minata ama-jna-nao-amo-ko-more. Ku = ama-jé-ki-mate, 
they. Then, river coming-here-in-went-stand-they. Canoe rowed-upstream- 
a-jé-ki-mate-je, ama-kira-wemutu-mate. Ajajpi irdwane-ama 


they, rowed-upstream-they-when, there-went-away-they. Friend ear-pendant 
kira-kéa-mere, ma ajajpi-a ama-ka-ko-more: Noapa, majto,noma irdwane 
there-held-he, and friend-to said-he, Friend, no, to-me ear-pendants 
watari, ama-jmire. Jama ama-tuw-em-mate, a-tuw-em-mate-jé a-éamo 
many, he-said. But alight-stood-they, alight-stood-they-when, their-wives 
mané nt ama-nia-kopo-mamuti. Kanare warajke ama-pé-ma-pe-m- 
two dance dancing-went-capewards-they-two. Sound flute _play-sit-made- 
mamuti, wénata watari, kaoka watari, ajru watari, tapd rawri 

they-two, men many women many children many, dead all 
ama-jka-ke-mate. Ama-ka-je-ko-mo-kam-mari. 

apart-were-they. Say-stand-make-left-behind-I. 


Translation. 


A young man named Tétéréawajnijau and his younger brother cut up a kuru 
fish and the elder went to cut wood for a gridiron, made the gridiron fast in the 
ground, put the fish on top of it and made fire. Then the elder went away in the 
direction of the cape.? He went looking all about, and as he went towards the cape 
he found footprints. He followed these footprints and looking up saw many gardens, 
wherein everywhere were ripe papaws and bananas. A bird, to wit a white cockatoo, 
began to screech, and the proprietress of the garden called out to chase the bird 
away. Then she went landwards and saw a man standing there, and she shrieked. 


She said, ‘“‘ Who are you? Are you perchance a ghost?” ‘“‘ Come now, I am 
not a ghost, but perhaps you are?” “ I am not a ghost,” she said of herself. They 
betook themselves to the hut and went in. The younger sister spoke and said, 
“‘ Sister, give me that man.” “No,” said she. ‘“‘ Let us talk over the bride-price, 
sister,” said the other. “No. You have a man already; the younger brother, 
who is sitting down there up stream, is for you.’’ So they went to eat, and when 
they were finished eating, they packed the things up and went off together ; they 
brought the man on his way and set him on land. 


Meanwhile the younger brother sat looking on. “‘ You leave me here just to 
watch,” says he; ‘‘ come quickly, one by one!” Towards evening the elder came 
through the bush on the land side back along the next river. The younger brother 
looked that side. He saw his brother and said again: ‘“‘ Come quickly, one by one.” 
When the elder came close by, he lifted (threateningly) a bamboo. But the elder 
said: ‘‘ Don’t do that, brother; I’ve come to tell you something very nice.”” The 
younger then stood still (no longer threatening) and the elder opened a cloth and 
gave him a little bundle. It contained tobacco, betel and wild fruits. The younger 


2“ towards the cape ’’ always means towards the mouth of the river ; the spit of sand at the 
meeting place of the sea and the river is called the marapiri, “‘ cape.” 
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said, “‘ Brother, what is that ?”’ ‘‘ Just open it,”’ said the elder, ‘‘ Your wife tied it 
up for you.”” The younger embraced his brother and said, “‘ Let us go to the woman. 
Hurrah! Brother,’ said he. They both counted themselves fortunate. Then they 
sat down and remained silent. 


The next morning, early, they left the fish and the canoe on the dry land behind 
them, and went off together. Near the cape they went eastwards along a track to 
the gardens. The bird made it known seawards, and the! younger sister came 
forward and saw them coming. “ Fine, a man, a young fellow.” She looks towards 
them. Immediately they came to each other, and both went seawards towards 
the hut, and went inside. The two wives (of the brothers) baked sago for them, 
they set it ready for them, and they ate together. After eating they remained 
there and the two brothers sharpened knives and choppers. 


After the sharpening, there was (there) an old man, the father of the two young 
women. He had no anus, no mouth, no eyes, no ears. The two of them then cut 
the man (the father of the two girls) an anus, and a great deal of feces came out of it. 
Then they cut the lips open, and he began to vomit. Then they cut one eye open, 
and then the other ; then one ear and then the other. Then the old man began to 
talk, and said: ‘‘ Who has treated me?” Both of them said, “ We treated you.” 
“Ha,” says he. Then they took him by the hand and went to lay him in the river, 
and washed him. After thoroughly washing him they brought him back and made 
him sit on the ground and the sun dried him. When he was dry, they clothed him 
in a coat and trousers, and gave him sago to eat. 


Then the old man began to forge iron (i.e. a lance). After he had finished forging 
it, his daughter came in, and he was seated at the forge. She looked at him and said, 
“ Hey, you there! They’ve set you in order, and what are you doing now, showing 
enmity ? He remained standing. His daughter, the young woman, turned back 
again. When she came back, she said: ‘‘ You are sitting idle, and the old man over 
there is preparing weapons for you. They then also prepared spears. When the 
old man was finished, he stood up, and came with (the spear) and wanted to transfix 
them all, but the two of them presented their weapons. The elder brother raised 
his weapon and at once hit the old man. The younger brother also hit him and the 
old man was dead. They buried him in a hole, and put on top of‘it a box and a 
Ceram basket. They left him behind, buried. Then they went (all together) towards 
the hut. There they ate, and then put their goods on a canoe, and after the loading 
was complete they went out of the river, hoisted the sail, and got under way 
immediately, and sailed round the cape near the place where they had left behind 
the kur fish. 


They hove to at the point of the cape, and landed, and fetched the other canoe 
and the fish. Then they got on the canoe, hoisted the sail, and with some little 
speed sailed on and on and on until they came to (a group of) huts, where there were 
many men, and (for a part of the kuru fish) they bought tools, and when the trading 
was over they embarked afresh. 
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The two wives (of the brothers) ate the fish, and sitting on the canoe at the 
point of the cape, they became thirsty. With their two menfolk they alighted and 
went ashore to get water to drink. But two Warenai women® closed their eyes up with 
resin from the émoro tree, and they crawled on the ground, and could do nothing but 
crawl. The two Warenai women then went on board a canoe, and went seawards. 
They hoisted the sail. The two women lay on the ground on account of their eyes 
and crawled about. But then someone came and looked at them closely, and saw 
how they stayed there crawling about. Then he examined them closely. He took 
the resin off their eyes. Then they boarded a canoe and began rowing quickly. As 
they sat on the canoe, they looked out in the distance and saw the other canoe lying 
on the water. They rowed quickly and were soon close to the cape. Then the two 
men killed the two Warenai women, left them behind and picked up their own women. 


Then they sailed on and (when they reached their own village), there was sitting 
on the topmost branch of a Casuarina tree a young man, a friend of Tétéréawajnijau. 
He called out like a bird, “‘ Kaa, kaa, kaa.”” The boat came sailing close by, and 
(the people on land) saw them, and rowed up the river ina canoe. When they stepped 
on to the (arrived) canoe, Tétéréawajnijau went up to his friend to give him an ear- 
pendant, but the latter said, “‘ No, my friend, I have plenty of ear-pendants.”” Then 
they stepped out of the canoes, and their two wives danced towards the cape. They 
both played their flutes, and all the men, women and children died. I have spoken. 


II 

Koapoka a-ote kuru, a-ote maw muna, aw-aa-p-mamuti, 

Young-man his-mother with, his-mother feet none, dwelt-they-two, 
atamporo muna. Koapoka unata Maméképapopéa, wuri ama-jka-ké-am-mere. 
anus none. Young-man name M. dog apart-hold-went-he. 
Utiri mamé ama-je-pe-m-mere. Ama-we-muruku-mure ; utirt 
Coconut eye _see-sit-made-he. Up-climbed-he ; coconut 
ama-é-naw-m-mure. Pérapoka képare ama-kao-more, ama-j-nao-more, 
pluck-came-down-he. Old-man protest made-he, hither-came-mere, 
ama-we-m-0-nao-more, maw ajroko turu-ma-ko-mo-kde, upao 
over-go-upwards-came-he, foot first precede-make-stand-make-he, head 
mimare, tapare miri-2 ma-paj-mi-naw-mu-kde. Koapoka 
down, ground towards turn-make-come-down-did-he. Young-man 
aumt ama-mu-éké-mere, waamporo ama-t-am-mere, kanare ama-jka-tiri-mire, 
sheath-leaf cut-down-he, anus stuck-in-he, shriek apart-cried-out-he, 
akaé, akaé, akaé, akaé! Oro wékar-mamé? Noro Maméképakopéa, ama-jmire. 
Oh, oh, oh, oh! You who-are? I M. said-he, 
Jama ord? Ah, noro Mamékatéa, am-jk-t-na-mere. Katja jako-paéa 
But you? Oh,I M. apart-said-himself-he. Things nice-very 


3A kind of being said to have ugly faces and long teeth. 
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a-ke-me-kajmini. Ah, majto! noma watari. Ama-we-ke-mamuti. 
give-shall-I-you. Oh, no! To-me many. Descended-they-two. 
Ama-ki-mamuti, hamé-a, Potékuma watari mamé ama-j-mire, 
Seawards-went-they-two, house-towards. Boxes many eye  saw-he, 
ama-jarda-mere. Enakoa akitardjmuru 'jara-otaa-mere, a-jka-né-m-amutj-ae 
opened-he. One thus open-finished-he, apart-red-lay-it 
arpa. Paturu unata mao a-jka-né-m-amutjde arpa. Mamé ar 
(expletive). Bird name red-parrot apart-red-lay-it! (expletive). Eye it 
a-j-ku-mure, ama-kéamonao-more. Ama-wari-ka-mo-ko-more, ama-kini-mire, 
see-put-down-he, took-up-he. Out-of-it-did-stand-he, went-landwards, 
ama-kina-nao-ma-ni-m-mire, paturu. Keékatja ama-muku-mure. Iri 
landwards-within-do-on-top-did-he, the bird. Mat! spread-he. Feather 
ama-wi-m-mire, nata ama-ki-ku-mure, a-kia-otaa-mere-e, taw ama-t-ku-mure. 
out-put-he, flesh cut-put-down-he, cut-entire-he-when, portion divide-put- 
Nat-doka, iri apoka ama-kéa-kaw-mure. Kare iritja wé watari 
down-he. Flesh-with, feathers with hold-put-down-he. You nightmen many 
tk-o-nao-koe, ama-j-mire. Iritja wé watari nata ma-jk-onao-mate, 
straight-up-come-ye, said-he. Night men many flesh apart-took-they, 
tao apoka, make dpoka, émé apoka ama-jk-i-m-mate. Eté ama-jka-kai-mire, 
songs with, songs with, drums with apart-did-they. Sleep apart-lay-he 
koapoka. Jao a-ko-p-mate, jama wé watari nata. Ama-ka-je-ko- 
the-young-man. Daylight shine-sit-they, and men many very. Say-stand- 
mo-kam-mari. 
make-left-behind-I. 


Translation. 


There is a young man and his mother ; the mother has no feet and no anus. 
The young man, by name Maméképakdpea, goes hunting with the dogs. He sees a 
coconut tree, climbs into it, and lets a nut fall down below. An old man protests ; 
he comes near and climbs into the coconut tree, but feet foremost and head down- 
wards towards the ground. The young man cuts off a sheath-leaf, and sticks it in 
the old man’s anus ; the old man cries out, Oh, oh, oh! and asks: Who are you ? 
I am Maméképakopea, says the other. But you? I am Mamékatoa, he says of 
himself. I shall give you something very fine. No, says the young man, I have 
enough fine things. 


Then both climb out of the tree, and go seawards to the old man’s hut. There 
the young man sees a great multitude of boxes standing. He opens them, and as 
soon as he opens one, there is something red lying there. It is a bird, a parrot that 
is red. He looks down at it, takes it up and goes away. He goes inland, and there 
in the bush he hides the bird. 


Then he spreads a mat out, plucks out the feathers, and cuts the flesh in pieces, 
and when he has done that, he sets out portions and puts flesh and feathers down. 
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Then he says: This night you shall get up in a mass as men. And at night a great 
multitude of men stand up, with tao song and make song, and beating of drams. 
The young man lies down alone to sleep, and they sit until daylight, and there is a 
great number of men. I have spoken.‘ 


III 
Koapoka  a-ote kuru am-aa-p-mamuti ; jama éréka atoa, 
Young-man his-mother with live-sat-they-two ; and edible-animal big, 
weko atoa, wénata ama-numa-n-de, wrak-imuru ama-kii-m-amuti-mire. 


varanus big men _all-ate-it, thunder-like noise-making-lay-it. 
Kamé atoa majku ama-ka-ko-m-amuti. Pokani apoka, taj apoka, 
House big long build-stand-made-they. Axe with chopper with, 
marata apoka ama-pi-mi-ni-m-mamutt. Uta ama-ptra-o-nao-aa-mamuti. 


big-axe with hang-make-on-top-made-they. Fire kindle-upwards-come-made- 
Are, nimi ama-tom-more, ama-j-nao-more. Kamé ama-t-nao-am-mere, 


they. But, smell smelled-he, here-came-he. House enter-went-he, 
ama-wapuru-ma-otaa-mere. Pokani ama-piki-nao-mure. Ama-wu-wem- 
break-up-make-entirely-made-he. Axe  break-down-came-he. Fell-upon-him-it. 
mere. Taj ama-ptki-nao-more. Marati a-mara. Ukapé-a ama-nu-wem- 
Chopper break-down-came-he. Big-axe it-too. Back-of-head-to fell- 
mere, arjeé, tapd. Kodoka ama-ki-mire, aki-mire, aki-mire, 
upon-him-it, finished, dead. Young-man cut-him-up, cuts cuts, 
ama-kia-otaa-mere, taw ama-ké-mere. Nata rawri ama-kéa-kaw-mure. Iwana 
cut-entirely-he, | portions made-he. Flesh all hold-put-down-he. Fat 


rawri ama-kéa-kaw-mure. Are, twana ama-ka-ko-more, twana Warta 

all hold-put-down-he. Then, fat said-it-to-he, fat Dutchman 
ama-j-ku-mure. Tina apoka, wé Kari-miri-tja nata watari iwana éndkoa ; 
say-put-down-he. Chinese with, man eastwards-of flesh many, fat one, 


kapaoku iwana éndkoa; wé Emari-miri-tja ama iwana apoka. Wé 
mountain-man fat one, man westwards-of to-them fat with. Man 
mimare-tia jamanatja iwana énakoa. Ama-ka-ko-more: Usa! Karé 
here-of two fat one. Said-to-them-he : Come on! You 
tk-o-nao-ku, amajmire. Wé puu apoka, Warta apoka, 
straight-up-come-ye, said-he. Man white with, Dutchman with, 

kapaoku apoka, Tarja apoka, watani-nata. Ama-jk-ik-o-nao-mate. 


mountain-man with, Tarja with, many-very. Apart-straight-up-came-they. 
Ama-ka-ko-more: wénata puu Emari-a inim-aku, amajmire; kapdoku 
Said-to-them-he: People white west-to go-away-ye, said-he, mountaineers 
kapao-a, pukare-a inimi-aku, ama-j-aamere. Wé karu-tja, 
landwards-to, mountains-to go-away-ye, commanded-he, Men east-of 


* Cutting some animal in pieces, which then turn into men, is a theme that recurs in the 
legends several times, see Nos. III, IV, XXI. 
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inim-aku,  kari-miri-a, amajadmere. Wé watari-nata. Ku 
away-go-ye, eastwards-to, commanded-he. People many-very. Canoes 


watari-naia. Ama Warta, Tina, dma-jk-inaa-mate ; kapaoku 
many-very. To-them Dutch, Chinese, apart-went-away-they ; mountaineers 
ama akapdo-a ama-jk-ini-maate. Kart ama-jki-nima-ate, kart miri-a. 


to-them mountains-to apart-went-they. East apart-went-they, east towards. 


Translation® 


There are a young man and his mother ; a large edible animal, a big lizard, that 
eats everyone up. It lies making a noise like thunder. The young man and his 
mother build a great long house. They hang up an axe and a knife, and a larger axe. 
They kindle a fire. The lizard smells it and comes near ; he comes into the house 
and breaks it up, and the axe falls down on to him, and the knife falls down, and the 
big axe too, and this falls on to his head, and he is then dead. 


The young man cuts him open, he cuts, cuts him open altogether and divides 
him into pieces. Pieces of flesh he puts in one pile, pieces of fat in another. And 
the pieces of fat he calls Dutchmen and Chinese ; and the people that live in the 
east, they are many pieces of meat and one piece of fat ; the men of the interior, 
there is only one piece of fat for them; the men from the west, there is only one 
piece of fat for them ; and the local people, only few in number, are one piece of fat. 
Then he speaks: Come on, stand up, you, he says. And the white men and the 
Dutchmen, and the men from the interior and the man from the Tarja-region stand 
up in great numbers. Then he says, white men, go off to the west ; men of the 
interior, go off to the interior, to the mountains ; men of the east, go off to the east. 
There is a multitude of men and many canoes. Dutchmen and Chinamen go their 
ways separately ; the people of the interior go off separately to the interior. The 
easterners go off separately to the east. 


IV 
Kadokare énakoa am-aa-p-mere, am aputa m-da-p-mere. Uri ama-jn-aa-mere, 
Woman one __tlive-sat-she _ she alone live-sat. Dog went-away-he 


60 atoa énakoa mamé ama-je-ko-m-more, ama-muku-ku-mure ; ama-nék-am-mere 
pig big one eye  see-stand-made-she, spear-put-down-she ; carry-went-she, 


khamé-a ama-nék-ami-ki-mire, ama-kira-néka-otaa-mere, ama-ki-mire ; 
hut-to carry-went-seawards-she, there-carry-did-away-she, cut-open-she ; 
a-kia-otaa-mere-jé, tare ama-moa-ke-mere, éréka ma-kéa-ni-m-mire, 


finished-she-when, gridiron cut-took-she, edible-animal hold-on-top-made-she ; 


5 Same narrator as II. This legend agrees with the ending of Legend XXI, q.v. 


* The fat, that is white, must become white men, the flesh that has a colour called by the 
Papuans black, becomes black men. Amongst the Papuans albinos sometimes occur and also 
semi-albinos, so a piece of fat must be put by for them also. Tarja is the district of the narrator ; 
by the men from the east and from the west he means the Papuans east and west of the Tarja. 
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uta ama-pira-o-n-aamere, amuta ama-ima-ke-mere, ama-né-mere, 
fire kindled-upwards-made-she, sago cook-took-she, ate-she, 



































am-aa-p-mere. Jama kaomutj awatja ama-jn-aamere, poteére mamé 

remained-seated-she, But morning other went-away-she, cassowary eye 

je-ko-m-more, amara ni-am-mere, ama-jk-tkimiri-mire, kamé 

see-stand-made-she, immediately fly-went-it, apart-ran-she, house 

ama-kira-poa-t-mire ; potére a-mara kamé imapu ama-kira-mé- 

there-opening-entered-in-she ; cassowary he-too house entrance there-standing- 
hat mere. Ama-ka-je-muruk-da-mere : u-mao awdapa? Awdapa. 

his stood-he. Say-go-upwards-made-he: your-husband is-there? He-is-there. 

- Amjao apokona. Are, poteére ote ama-wé-né-mere, énakoa nata 

.e Her-husband not-with. Then cassowary wood bite-ate-he, one only 

he ama-kéa-pe-m-mere. Kaoaoro mamé a-j-mire, jama ote apokona-rdko, 
hold-sit-made-he. | Young-woman eye saw-she, but wood none-entirély, 
éndkoa nata ik-aa-p-a ; una ama-ké-mere, ama-mu-ku-mure,  potére 

a | one only apart-remains; spear took-she, spear-put-down-she, cassowary 

ne tapd nata. Ama-ki-mire, tare-a ama-kéa-ni-m-mire, uta 

or, dead really. Cut-open-she, gridiron-on hold-on-top-made-she, fire 

ne ama-pira-on-aamere. Amuta ama-ima-ke-mere, ama-né-mere, ama-na-otaa-mere 

t. kindle-upwards-made-she, Sago cook-took-she, ate-it, ate-all-she, 

he arjé ama-ap-mere. 

id finished remained-seated-she. 

he 

t. Translation.” 

vi There is a woman; she is quite alone. She goes hunting with the dogs, she 
sees a pig, spears it, and carries it seawards to the hut. She then lays it down and 
cuts it open. When she is finished, she takes a gridiron, lays the flesh on it, and’ 
makes fire. She cooks sago, eats it, and remains seated there. 

: The next day but one she goes out again (with the dogs) and sees a cassowary. 

, As soon as she sees it, she runs off and enters her house ; the cassowary goes and 

; stands at the door, and calls up* Is your husband there? Yes, says she, he is. But 
she has no husband. Then the cassowary begins to bite at the wood of the house, 
and leaves only one piece of wood whole. The young woman looks, but there is 
absolutely no wood left, only one piece remaining. She seizes a spear, stabs, and 
the cassowary lies dead. She cuts it open, lays it on the gridiron, makes fire, cooks 

; sago, and eats; and when she has eaten, she remains seated there. 

7 Same narrator as II and III. 

e 8 It is noteworthy that the narrator speaks of a house on piles, while the Kamoros have 

> never had such houses until recently by command of the Government they have been building 

; them. Amakaj kaamere might also mean ‘“‘ speak in the direction of the interior ’’ as well 
as “speak upwards.” 
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Vv 
Mutapoka a-ote jé, a-jku jé tapo; ko ama-ika-é-amul. 
Young-boy his-mother and his-father and dead; dead apart-die-lay- 
mamuti ; mutapoka jé am-atéa kuru amuta uri = ama-jka-né- 


they-two ; young-boy and his-younger-sister with sago mouth apart-ate- 
mamuti ; ajru ama-ka-ko-mde: pawa a-it-amo, ama-mam-i-mate. 


they-two ; child said: swamp let-go-us, did-each-other-say-they. 
Ama-jna-amate, pawa-da. Ama-kina-tuw-em-mate. Ko ama-tpi- 
Went-away-they, swamp-to. Landward-alight-stood-they. Wood-worm split- 
na-mate. Wo! ama-j-eme-ke-mate. Am-atéa 
for-themselves-they. Come on! said-to-each-other-they. His-younger-sister 
kuru ama-kéa-ko-m-mate. Are, ama-jka-naw-mate ; are amare 
with hold-stand-made-they. Thus apart-came-from-interior-they ; thus, call 
ama-mo-mamuti. Inako ama-oto-mari-ki-mire. Ama-ka-ko-more : 
made-they-two. Land-turtle leave-in-water-lay-it. It-said : 

Noapa-mar ?’, ama-j-mire. Wah! ama-jk-i-mamuti, oro wékar-maw ? 
Grandchildren-two, said-it. Hallo! apart-said-they-two, you who-perhaps ? 
Noro ka-tao, ama-jk-1-na-mere. Aaka-naw-mu, 


I your-grandmother, apart-said-herself-she. There-come-from-interior ! 
ama-ka-ko-more. Karé, ku okare? ama-j-mire. Ku  ama-hki-dte, 
said-she. You, canoe where? said-she. Canoe went-seawards, 
ama-j-mamuti. Aaka-kai-mu, téé a-kai-mu, ama-j-damere. Are, 
said-they-two. There-lie-! mud lie, commanded-she. Thus, 
ama-poka-ke-mere ; kaomutja kipéa ama-oto-mari-ki-mire, a-j-nao-more. 
dived-she ; morning early leave-in-water-lay-it, here-came-it. 
Am-atéa-ama-ka-ko-more, Atdo é, uta apokdna nare, ama-j-mire. Ah! 
His-younger-sister-said, Grandmother, fire none we, said-she. Oh ! 
‘akoma aapu-mu, ama-j-mire. Uta a-kira-ké-ame-kajmiri. 
A while remain-sitting, said-she. Fire there-hold-stand-I-shall. 
Ama-poka-ke-mire. Ut’ apoka, amuta apoka ama-kira-kéa-m-mere. Ama-oto- 
Dived-she. Fire with, sago with there-hold-made-it. Leave-in- 
mari-kt-mire, ama-tna-kéa-amere, ama-pira-o-naa-mamuti, péa 
water-lay-it, come-here-gave-it. make-fire-upwards-made-come-they-two, crab 
apoka, amuta apoka ’ma-kéa-i-na-muti ; ama-kaj-aamere ; ote 
with, sago with baked-for-themselves-they-two ; commanded-she ; wood 
moa-ké-mu, ama-ka-ko-more. Keke-me-kaw-mu, ama-ja-amere. Ama-jka-keke- 
cut-! said-it. Orderly-make-lie-it | it-said. Apart-in-order- 
me-kaw-mamutt. Pipinri amara-jka-j-amo-ko-more. Ama-kai-mamutt. 
make-lie-it-they-two. Ready immediately-apart-ready-stood-it. Lay-down-they- 
Kaomutja kipéa ama-ko-ka-mamuti : Atdo, tapere téé rawri, 
two. Morning early said-they-two : Grandmother, ground mud only, 
ama-j-mamuti. Ama-muruku-mure. Kema mapare énakoa ama-kira-mu-am- 
said-they-two. Went-landwards-she. Rattan stem one there-cut-stood-she, 
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mere, ama-nua-kéa-kaw-mure. Pukare apoka, tapare, tint 
come-from-interior-hold-put-down-she. Mountain with, ground, sand 
apoka ama-jka-mo-kat-mure. Ama-kat-mate. Iritja amuta-umuti a-taj-ota-amere-jé; 
with apart-lay-she. They-lay. Night sago-flour § throw-do-way- 
amuta watari nata ama-jka-aa-p-mate. Kaomutja kopéa 
she-when ; sago much very apart-be-present-they. Morning early 
ama-jk-1-o-nao-mamutt. Ama-kaj-damere: Pokant a-ém-amu. 
apart-straight-up-upwards-came-they-two. Said-she : Axe _ sharpen-! 
Amatéa amuta tka-kéaa-ka, amajaamere. Amuta ama-jka-kéda-mere. 
Younger-sister sago apart-bake-! said-she. Sago apart-baked-she. 
Upukare pokani ama-jka-ém-mere. Amuta ard moa-ki-m-amu. Ama-mo-hki- 
Male axe §apart-sharpened-he. Sago that fall-cause-! Fall-caused- 
aam-mamutt. Ama-kao-i-mamutt. Akaé ataé-a ama-jki-j-em-mamutt. 
it-they-two. Pounded-it-they-two. Oh! backwards apart-said-each-other- 
Kaok’ atoa tako kapé ama-jara-otaa-mere, 
they-two. Old-woman big (black bird) wing-bone sharpened-she, 
ama-poto-ma-pé-m-mere, amuta apokonar’ a-j-m-mire. Amuta ama-numa-kao-t- 
stick-made-sit-made-she, sago nothing became. Sago  all-pounded-they- 
mamuti, ama-ja-otaa-mamuti ama-naw-mamutt, kamé-a 
two. cease-finished-they-two came-from-interior-they-two, hut-towards 
ama-nu-aa-p-mamutt. Ama-kai-mate. 
came-from-interior-stayed-they-two. Sat-they. 
Kaomutja-kipéa ama-kaj-aa-mere, iramé moa-ké-a, ama-j-damere. 
Morning-early _said-she, bamboo cut-take, said-she. 
Ama-jka-moa-ké-mere. Ampao ipe-k-a, ama-j-aamere ; ama-jk-ipaké-mere. 
Apart-cut-took-he. Palm-wood split. _said-she ; apart-split-he. 
Toma-oto-m-a, ama-j-aamere ; ama-jk-toma-otaa-mere. Kama-p-m-a, 
Shape-finish-make-it, said-she ; apart-shape-finish-made-he. Stick-sit-make ! 
ama-j-aamere. Ama-kama-p-m-mere, ama-kéa-ni-m-mire, ama-kai-mde. 
said-she. Stick-sit-made-he, hold-on-top-made-he, lay-they. 
A-ote-jé-aj-ku jé ama-naw-mamuti, mamé 
His-mother-and-his-father and came-from-interior-they-two, eye 
a-kena-j-mamutt, ama-ka-k-mamuti ; ma-jt-amu, ama-j-mamuti. 
nearby-saw-they-two. said-they-two ; out-go! —_said-they-two. 
Ama-jk-iti-mamuti. Ama-kai-mde. Kaomutja kipéawé watani nata mokar 
Out-went-they-two. Lay-down-they. Morning early men many very fight 
a-j-mi-kamaria ama-é-nao-mate. Téare, admoro, uruna, ama-kéa-méké- 
they-might-make together-came-they. Arrow, bow, spear hold-with-it- 
nao-mae. Ku watari nata ama-kena-mari-ki-mae. Mutaoka_ téare, 
came-they. Canoes many very from-east-float-came-they. Young-boy arrow, 
amoro ama-kajka-ké-mere, kawane. Ama-ji-mire. Ama-muku-mure. Wé watari 
bow from-top-took-he loft. Shot-he. Hit-he. Men many 
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nata, tapd rawri. Amanémandkoa ama-jti-mate, kamé-a. Ama-ka-ko-mae, 
very, dead all. Three went-downstream, house-to. Said-they, 
Kaoka, wére kaatja tapo rawri. Mutapoka we kdo-more. 


Old-woman, husbands yours dead all. Young-boy (subject) killed-(them). 

Ama-kai-mae. Kamotuja-kipéa ama-nao-mde, oto-ama-jri-ku-mae. 

They-lay-down. Morning-early came-they, medicine-grease-put-down-they, 

tapare. Mutapoka téare, dmoro, ama-kajka-ké-mere, ama-ji-mire, 

ground. Young-boy arrows, bows, took-from-loft, he-shot, 

ama-muku-mure, wé tapd rawri. Wé ajapao ama-jti-mae. Ama-ka-ko-mae : 

hit-them. Men dead many. Men some sailed. Said-they : 

Kaoka, wére kaatja tapo rawri. Mutdpoka-we kao-more. 

Old-woman husband yours dead all. Young-boy-(subject) killed-them. 
Mutapoka kaweruku ama-turum-mure. Kaoaord umi 


Young-boy kaweruku-tree turned-into. Young-girl wmi-bird 
ama-turum-mure. Inako mi-d-ama-poka-ké-mere. 
turned-into. Turtle water-to-dived. 
Translation. 


There was a young boy ; his father and mother were dead, both of them died. 
The boy with his younger sister was eating very much. The children (of the village) 
said to each other : come on, let us goto the swamp. Then they went to the swamp, 
and there on the landside they alighted from the canoe. They cut wood worms for 
themselves out of wood. 

Come on, they said to each other, and they left behind the boy with his sister. 
They came back to here from the interior, and the two began to call. A land turtle 
came out of the water. My two grandchildren, she said. Hallo, the two said, who 
are you? Iam your grandmother, she said of herself. Come here, she said. Where 
is your canoe? They just now went seawards with the canoe, said the two of them. 
Lie down there, she commanded, there in the mud. 

Then she went into the water, and early in the morning she came out of it again 
and came here. The little sister said: Grandmother, we have no fire, she said. 
Remain sitting for a while, she said ; I'll go to fetch some fire. She went into the 
water, and went to fetch fire and sago; then she came back again, and gave it to 
them. The two of them made a fire, and baked some crabs and sago for themselves. 

Then she commanded: go to cut some wood. Lay it down in order. They 
laid down the wood properly, and at once there stood a house. The two of them 
lay down init. Early in the morning both of them said: Grandmother, the ground 
here is nothing else than mud. She went towards the interior ; there grew a rattan 
stem; she felled it there, and came to put it down here. At once there were 
mountains, earth and sand. The three of them lay down. During the night she 
threw away some sago flour, and at once there stood a big multitude of sago palms. 

Early in the morning the two of them arose, and she commanded : sharpen the 
axe. Sister, bake sago, she commanded. And the boy sharpened the axe. Fell 
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that sago palm there. And the two of them felled it. Then they began to pound 
sago, till they said “‘ Ow ” to each other, speaking about their back (they complained 
about pains in their backs). The old woman sharpened the end of a wing bone of a 
tako bird, and stuck it into the sago flour, and the sago disappeared. The two of 
them, after pounding all of the pith, ceased to work and went home, and here they 
sat down. The three of them lay down. 

Early in the morning she commanded: Go and cut some bamboo. He went 
to cut it. Then she commanded: split some palm wood. He split some palm wood. 
Give it a shape, she said. Now stick, she commanded (the point of the arrow of 
palm wood), into (the bamboo). He did that, and then he put (the arrow) in (the 
loft). 

Then their uncle and their aunt came from the landside. The two of them 
looked here. The two of them (the children) said: Go out, and the two went out. 
(The three) lay down. Early in the morning a great multitude of men came to have 
a fight ; they were armed with arrows, bows and spears. A multitude of canoes 
came and lay afloat here. The boy took arrow and bow from the loft. He shot and 
hit. A big multitude of men lay all dead. Three of them sailed out of the river to 
their home. They said: women, your husbands are all dead, the boy has killed 
them. 

Then they lay down. Early in the morning (others) came; they greased the 
soil with a sorcerer’s medicine. The boy took arrow and bow from the loft, shot and 
hit, and the men were all dead. Some of them sailed out of the river. They said: 
women, your husbands are all dead. The boy has killed them. 

The boy changed into a kaweruku tree and the girl into an wmi bird. The 
turtle went into the water. 


P. DRABBE. 
(To be continued) 











NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Berndt have completed a period of ten months’ field research 
at Yirrkala, in the north-eastern corner of Arnhem Land. In addition they spent 
some time at Oenpelli, the country of Spencer’s Kakadu Tribe (The Native Tribes 
of the Northern Territory). Here they especially studied Aboriginal art, both 
paintings in rock-galleries and on bark. Mythological interpretations were obtained 
and also a very remarkable series of bark-paintings. Mr. and Mrs. Berndt also 
recorded song-cycles from Goulburn Island and Bathurst Island. It is hoped that 
these two workers will spend 1948 in Sydney preparing their work for publication. 


Mr. H. Coate, who spent twelve months in the Northern Kimberley visiting the 
Wandjina cave-paintings, and recording in the native languages the myths connected 
with these paintings, was successful, after several attempts, in rediscovering the 
two galleries found by George Grey in 1837. The long series of texts recorded by 
Mr. Coate, following on similar work of Dr. Capell in 1937, and earlier work of 
Professor Elkin, will provide the basis for an authoritative interpretation of these 
remarkable paintings. 


During the Michaelmas vacation, Professor Elkin spent four weeks in Arnhem 
Land studying kinship and totemism amongst the Mangarai, Allaua, Djauan and 
Bathurst Island tribes, thus continuing work begun twelve months previously. In 
addition he visited Wave Hill, Port Keats and Delissaville, in connection with 
problems of culture-contact. 


During the same period, Dr. Capell made a linguistic survey of the tribes of the 
highlands of central New Guinea. 


Miss Jean I. Craig, M.A., Teaching Fellow, Miss V. Hole, M.A., and Miss F. 
Harding, M.A., formerly Research Assistants in the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Sydney, are spending the academic year 1947-48 in the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, University of Chicago. In particular, they are studying 
the methods of social science research which have been developed in those schools. 





AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL CONTRIBUTION 
TO ANTHROPOLOGY 


Twenty-one years ago the Department of Anthropology was established in the 
University of Sydney. Two grants from the Rockefeller Foundation were arranged 
by the Australian National Research Council. Field work was begun almost at 
once amongst the native peoples of Australia and the south-west Pacific, and such 
work has continued ever since. In addition to the large grants from Rockefeller 
Foundation, amounting to about £60,000, over £3,000 was given by the Carnegie 
Corporation just after the outbreak of war to enable at least some research to be 
carried out during the war period. In the Australian field almost all workers in 
social anthropology have paid two visits to their selected fields, but usually only one 
in the south-west Pacific. Altogether about thirty expeditions were carried out. 
Grants have also been made by the Research Council for smaller pieces of work, 
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particularly in the fields of social anthropology and material culture. Linguistic 
research has been emphasized particularly in central Australia and northern 
Australia. 

As a result our knowledge of the anthropology of these regions has been vastly 
increased and deepened. Oceania, which is published by the Research Council 
and is now in its eighteenth volume, contains a proportion of the results. Other 
results appear in books and in other anthropological journals. A record of publica- 
tions was printed in Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 3. Another important result of this 
research work has been the provision of experience and training in research for 
persons who later were appointed to important positions in the academic sections of 
the anthropological world. Following is a list of positions at present held by such 
persons : 


R. O. Piddington, Reader in Social Anthropology, University of Edinburgh. 

W. E. Stanner, Director, Makerere Institute of Social Research, Uganda. 

C. W. W. Hart, Associate Professor of Anthropology, University of Toronto. 

H. I. Hogbin, Senior Lecturer in Anthropology, University of Sydney. 

A. Capell, Lecturer in Anthropology, University of Sydney. 

R. Fortune, Lecturer in Anthropology, University of Cambridge. 

R. W. Firth, Professor of Anthropology, University of London (L.S.E.). 

A. P. Elkin, Professor of Anthropology, University of Sydney. 

W. L. Warner, Professor of Anthropology, University of Chicago. 

W. L. Sharp, Professor of Anthropology, Cornell University. 

Miss H. Powdermaker, Assistant Professor of Anthropology, Queen’s College, 
Flushing, N.Y. 


In addition, several other former A.N.R.C. field workers are occupying important 
positions in which their anthropology is used : 


W. C. Groves, Director of Education, Papua, New Guinea. 

Phyllis M. Kaberry, Field Research Position in British Cameroons for Colonial 
Office. 

Miss C. H. Wedgwood, Colonial Department of the Institution of Education. 

F. L. S. Bell, City of Sydney Librarian and Editor of Mankind. 





REVIEW 


Syntkatische Probleme im Polynesischen. Arnold Burgmann, Hamburg, 1942, pp. 74. 
Reprinted from the Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, Band XXXII. 

This paper is a thesis written for the Ph.D. degree of the Hansa University of 
Hamburg. Dr. Burgmann is a Roman Catholic Priest of the Holy Word Society. 
It is especially concerned with Tongan ; in fact, almost entirely so. Burgmann is 
a pupil of Otto Dempwolff, who has done perhaps more than anyone else to lay the 
foundations of a scientific study of Austronesian speech. To say this is to give the 
general orientation of Burgmann’s work. 

The first 14 pages are introductory—which seems rather lengthy considering 
that the actual text runs to only 72 pages. He begins by “ placing” Polynesian 
in the general scheme of Austronesian language, and finds its closest Indonesian 
relatives among the languages of the Philippine-Celebes group. He holds that 
certain characteristic sound changes shared by Polynesian with the eastern Indonesian 
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had occurred before the former moved out from Indonesia. He should, 

however, have stated that Celebes itself is not homogeneous : the southern and most” 
of the central languages do not connect very closely with the Philippine Group. : 

In speaking of Tongan itself, he states that it stands in some degree apart 
from general Polynesian and connects with the Melanesian language of Fiji. Would” 
it not be truer historically to say that Fijian has diverged to a considerable extent” 
from the commoner Melanesian owing to Polynesian influence ? This is generally | 
recognized, but the linguistic part of the evidence, depending largely on dialect study © 
which the reviewer has in hand but has not yet published, needs further elucidation, ~ 

Burgmann’s study is based on a series of texts published by Fr. Reiter in- 
Anthropos, with references to other sources as far back as Mariner. It would, 7 
however, have been advisable in treating a language from a strictly technical view- ~ 
point to have included the glottal stops which are commonly left out in the Anthropos © 
Texts. One wonders, too, why Baker’s Dictionary has been omitted from the © 
bibliography, and the author seemingly has no acquaintance with Moulton’s trans- — 
lation in Tongan. In regard to Samoan, he omits reference to S. Churchward’s © 
New Samoan Grammar from his bibliography, though he does refer to him in the text © 
(p. 68). In regard to the “ passive’’ construction in particular this study is — 
important. He rightly recognizes that the final -a of the Polynesian ‘“ passive” © 
cannot be simply a passive sign, and he agrees that it is often indicative of a participle — 
passive, but traces it back ultimately to a noun-form of the verb, and derives it from = 
Indonesian -an. ‘‘ The people were seen by him” thus goes back ultimately to © 
“ his seeing-object (or place) were the people.” This seems a little more difficult to — 
agree to. ‘?@ 

Probably more could have been made of the idea of ‘‘ stratum ”’ in the develop- ~ 
ment of Polynesian, as of Melanesian, languages. Of course, if Dempwolff’s “ Ur- © 
Melanesisch ” theory be accepted, the idea of stratum has little or no place, but © 
most English-speaking students do not accept that theory of development. Again, © 
there are vestiges of a grammatical condition more nearly approaching the Melanesian ~ 
in some regards, such as the occasional use of a “ petrified ’’ third person singular — 
possessive suffix in some Polynesian languages, and these must be allowed for in any © 
theory of development. ; 


The paper is concerned chiefly with syntax, and as such is welcome. Apart 
from a couple of articles by Bishop H. W. Williams in the Journal of the Polynesian © 
Society (referred to in Burgmann’s bibliography), nothing has been done in the study | 
of comparative syntax in Oceania. It is not to be expected that a pioneer effort — 
——, lines will meet with agreement in all points, but it is good to have it as a 
oundation. 


A. CAPELL. 











